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The President Speaks 


Like most Americans President Roose- 
velt spent last weekend talking about 
the war. But unlike most other Ameri- 
cans the President spoke to the whole 
world. 

The President told his press confer- 
ence that he was in “full sympathy” 
with the “flaming protest” of Queen 
Wilhelmina against the invasion of her 
country. But he said he didn’t think it 
had changed our situation as far as the 
war was concerned. Later that same day 
President Roosevelt told the Pan-Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress that he was 
determined to keep America at peace. 
But he pictured Nazi aggression as a 
threat to our interests. “I believe,” he 
said, “that . . . you and I will act to- 
gether to . . . protect and defend our 
science, our culture, our American free- 
dom and our civilization.” 

The next day, in response to an ap- 
peal from the King of the Belgians, the 
President said that the thas: 2 of the 
United States had been “shocked and 
angered” by the invasion. “The people 
of the United States hope, as do I,” he 
said, “that policies which seek to domi- 
nate Bech and independent peoples 
through force and military aggression 
may be arrested.” 

The other American republics were 
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aroused, too. The Foreign Minister of 
Argentina proposed that the Americas 
give up their neutrality and become 
“non-belligerent” instead. That is what 
Mussolini says he is. A “non-belligerent” 
country is one that favors one side in 
the war and helps it all it can, but does- 
n't fight itself. 

With one eye on Europe, Washington 
kept the other turned on the Far : 
Now that Holland has been invaded, 
will Japan take advantage of the con- 
fusion to snatch the Netherlands Indies? 
And if they did, what, if anything, will 
the United States do about it? 


Congress Hums 

Most people figure that Congress will 
be out of Washington in about a month. 
That means a hectic rush. If bills fail 
now they must be introduced again ‘in 
the next Congress. Several important 
measures got action last week. 

The Fourth Governmental Re- 
organization Order (See Scholastic 
for May 18, p. 2): This is the Presi- 
dent’s order which makes the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority a part of the 
Commerce Department instead of leav- 
ing it as an independent board. It also 
does away with the Air Safety Board. 
The House turned down 
the change by 232 votes to 
153. Seventy-seven Dem- 
ocrats voted with the Re- 
publicans against the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt is very 
anxious to have his plan 
go into effect. If the Senate 
votes against it, too, it will 
be a bad defeat for him. 

The Hatch Act (See 
Scholastic for March 18 
and 25, May 18, p. 2): 
The Hatch “clean politics” 
bill would forbid political 
activity by state employees 
who get any part of their 
pay from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Senate pass- 
ed it. But the House Ju- 
diciary Committee pigeon- 
holed it by a secret vote. 
The President wasn’t v 
enthusiastic about the bill 
at first. But last week 

ed that it be : 
Then the Judici pn 
mittee voted openly 14 to 
11 to change its mind and 
bring the measure back to 
life. Now the House. will 
get a chance to vote on it. 





a 


The Logan-Walter Bill (See Schol. 
astic for April ~~. 2): The House 
passed this bill to make the independent | 
agencies of the government (Wage. 
Hour Division, National Labor Relations 
Board, ete.) less independent. The 
President and New Dealers don’t want 
it to go through. It was thought that 
they might be able to sidetrack it in the 
Senate. But last week the Senate Judici. 
ary Committee finished plans to force 
a Senate vote on it. 


Political Round-Up 

There were a flock of primaries and 
state conventions last . But they 
left the Republicans with ino more idea 
than had before about who was to 
be their Presidential candidate. Twenty- 
four convention delegates from Mary- 
land and Idaho weré enrolled under 

“Thomas..£. Dewey's banner. Unin- 
structed delegations were chosen in 
California, South Dakota and Colorado. 
Indiana elected delegates to state con- 
ventions. These in turn will choose del- 
_ to the national conventions. 

ere were Democratic primaries in 
these states, too, and in Florida and 
Alabama. 

Mr. Dewey now has 78 delegates 
pledged to him, or _half-pledged 
(through preferential primaries). Sen- 
ator Taft two. None of the other 
leading candidates has any. (There are 
1,000 votes in the convention alto- 
gether.) But both Mr. Dewey and Sen- 
ator Taft claim to have enough un- 
pledged votes promised them to give 
them the nomination. Political experts 
think it’s still anybody's race. 

Everyone has agreed ples. along that 
President Roosevelt id have the 
Democratic nomination again if he 
wanted it. But they thought he might 
have to fight for it and run the risk of 
splitting the party. Vice President Gar- 
ner hasn’t been able to get many pri- 
mary votes. But he has working 
hard to block the third-term movement. 
Last week Garner made a deal with the 
Roosevelt people in his own state, Texas. 
He agreed to drop his “stop Roosevelt 
movement in return for the compli- 
mentary vote of the state delegates. 
This seemed to remove the last obstacle 
in the President’s path if he wants to 
run again. 


Anti-Trust Decision 

‘ds ebumey.Bity years ago. Many 
in thi years ago. Many 
people were afraid of such industrial 
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giants as the big railroads, the Standard 
Oil Company eae said _ these 
companies rece le to pay 
high priods for their sienchate: And they 
were so powerful that they could put 
out of business any company that tried 
to compete with them. There was so 
much feeling against the companies that 
in 1890 Congress the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. This made all such 
“combinations in restraint of trade” il- 
legal. 

The Supreme Court last week de- 
cided an important case under this law. 
It ruled that twelve oil companies and 
five of their officers had conspired to 
raise gasoline prices. “For over forty 
years,” said Justice Douglas’ opinion, 
“this court has consistently and without 
deviation adhered to the principle that 
price-fixing a ts are unlawful... 
under the § an Act and that no 
showing of competitive abuses or evils 
which these agreements were designed 
to eliminate or alleviate may be inter- 

sed as a defense.” (The companies 
fad claimed that overproduction of oil 
had pushed prices down to a “distress” 
level. They were, they said, og tryin 
to raise them te a reasonable figure. 

This decision was considered im- 
portant because it gave the “go” signal 
to the administration's efforts to break 
up price combinations in many indus- 
tries. New Dealers believe that high 
prices are responsible for slowing down 
recovery and keeping millions of men 
unemployed. 
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“Total” War 
All Europe was wondering uneasil 
last week where Hitler soni strike 
next. Early in the morning of May 10 
they found out. German planes roared 
over Holland and Belgium. Parachute 
troops fluttered down out of the sky 
deep inside the boundaries of those 
countries, The German war machine 
began rumbling over their borders. War 
had begun at last on the Western 
Front. “Soldiers of the Western Front,” 
said Hitler, “your hour has come! The 
fight which begins today will determine 
Cermany’s future for the next thousan 
years,” , 
Hitler struck in two directions. Across 
the Netherlands his armies ploughed. 
They were headed for the Dutch and 
Belgian ports on the channel. Planes 





and submarines from these ports could 
raid British and neutral shipping. And 
Nazi bombers could carry theis loads 
of death over English cities. Between 
the Germans and the coast stood the 
small Dutch army, their fortifications 
and the sea. As soon as the first Ger- 
man soldiers crossed the border the 
Dutch opened their dikes. 

Of course little Holland couldn't 
to the mighty German legions. 
dents © ad waste hal 

up the Nazis until help could come 
from England and France. British 
troops were rushed across the Channel 
to Dutch ports as the Dutch army slow- 
ly fell back. By the end of the week 
the whole northeastern corner of Hol- 
land was in the hands of the Germans. 


First Princess Juliana and then 
Wilhelmina (see page 16) fled to Eng- 
land. Europe’s last remaining reigning 
Queen Se oe at the station in 
London by King George VI and taken 
immediately to Buckingham Palace. 

Back of the Dutch lines German 
planes and parachute troops were 
spreading confusion. Dutch cities and 
military centers were raided. Little 
clusters of German troops had been 
dropped into some of the cities and air- 

rts. German soldiers 
freld part of the city of 
Rotterdam. But there were- 
nt very many of them. 
The Hollanders claimed to 
have them under control. 

The invasion of Belgium 
had another purpose. This 
was aimed at France. It 
would cost Hitler a million 
men to break through the 
Maginot Line. But if he 
could get a foothold in 
Belgium he might be able 
to enter France through 
the back door, behind the 
Maginot Line. The Bel- 
gian border is fortified, too. 
But it isn’t nearly as strong 
as the French side. 

The Belgians can’t use 
the sea for defense as the 
Dutch can. But Belgium 
has stronger fortifications 
and a much larger army 
than her neighbor. The 


Belgians, too, are only try- 
ing to delay the Germans 
until help can arrive. Half 
an hour after the Germans 
entered Belgium the 
French and British armies 
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ot ype ag ager anliiaa 
blitzkrieg, takin, ies by surprise. 
For eight oe they have been get- 
ting ready for this attack. 

One Germany army came through 
Luxem . This little country, with 
no forts and no army, didn’t even try 
to stop them. They plunged westward 
through the light outer defenses of Bel- 
gium. The Germans also managed to 
get across the Albert Canal at its lower 
end. As the week closed they were fight- 
ing around the great Belgian fortress of 
Liége, which resisted the Kaiser’s armies 
for two week in 1914. They were at- 
tacking all along the Albert Canal but 
were meeting fierce resistance. 

All this was more or less advance 
guard action. The main German armies 
were just beginning to get into action. 
As the Belgians drew back before them 
the motorized British and French troops 
were coming up fast. Somewhere in 
Belgium the two forces would meet and 
there would be a great battle. 


All the Allied forces were put under 
the command of the French General 
Gamelin. Like Hitler, he issued an order 
to his troops: “The attack which we 
have been anticipating since October 
was launched this morning. Germany 
has engaged against us in a struggle to 
the death. watchword, is ‘For 
France and all her Allies: Courage, 
energy, confidence.’ ” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Map from War Atlas, by Emil Herlin and Varian Fry 
(Headline Books, Foreign Policy Association) 


Where War Began on the Western Front 
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The Rest of Europe 

The Balkans breathed a sigh of re- 
lief last week. They had been afraid 
that they might be Hitler’s next victims. 
Now they were safe for a little while 
at least. But they were still gloomy. 
The war wasn’t over yet. And most of 
the little countries in central and south- 
eastern Europe are convinced that 
sooner or later they will be dragged 
into it. Greece and Bulgaria were jittery. 
Hungary was hoping that Germany 
would be too busy in the west to move 
in her direction. Rumania was excited 
and depressed. All the pro-Germans 
were thrown out of the Rumanian gov- 
ernment and pro-French ministers put 
in their places. Jugoslavia seemed to be 
the coolest of all the Balkan countries. 
The Jugoslavs kept up their flirtation 
with Russia. They don’t like commu- 
nism. But the Russians are Slavs like 
themselves. They think they might be 
able to get help from Russia if they 
were attacked by Germany or Italy. 

Of the two big neutrals, Russia said 
nothing. Mussolini still sat on the fence. 
But anti-British feeling seemed to be 
rising in Italy. Anti-British posters were 
put up. A mob of Italian students 
mauled the British ambassador. He had 
to be rescued by the police. When a 
Senator attacked the Allied blockade 
Mussolini applauded. The defenses be- 
tween Italy and France were ordered 
improved. More men were called to the 
colors. Mussolini was still going to stay 
out of the war, it appeared. But he 
would do everything he could to worry 
the Allies. Britain was particularly anx- 
ious about reports of Italian and Ger- 
man troop movements toward Switzer- 
land. 


Chamberlain Out 


Winston Churchill has held about 
every office but one in the British gov- 
ernment. Last week he completed the 
list by becoming Prime Minister. 

For two days the House of Commons 
discussed the way the Chamberlain 
government had been running the war 
in Norway. Labor leaders, Liberal lead- 
ers, even some of the members of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own Conservative party 
attacked the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Chamberlain, nervous, tired and dis- 
couraged tried to defend himself. But 
he didn’t do a very good job of it. Then 
the House voted. The government won. 
But its majority was only 81 instead of 
the 201 it usually gets. Forty Conserva- 
tives had gone over to the opposition, 
and many more stayed away. 


Still Mr. Chamberlain hung on. He 
tried to satisfy his critics by bringing 
some Labor and Liberal leaders into his 
Cabinet. But the Labor party refused 
to have anything to do with a govern- 
ment headed by Chamberlain. 

The invasion of Holland and Belgium 


Wide World Photos 
This boy is one of the German pera- 
chute troops who are being dropped 
from planes behind the Dutch, Belgian 
and French fortifications. 


was the last straw. England had to have 
a government with the united support 
of the country. Chamberlain resigned 
and Churchill became Prime Minister. 
Chamberlain stayed in the cabinet as 
Lord President of the Council. But most 
of his former colleagues were left out. 
Laborites, Liberals and Conservative 
critics of the former government took 
their places. 

Mr. Churchill named an inner cabinet 
of five men to run the war. They will 
have no other duties. The five are: 
Churchill, Chamberlain, Clement R. 
Atlee, leader of the Labor party, Arthur 
Greenwood, Deputy Labor leader, and 
Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary under 
both Chamberlain and Churchill. 

Correspondents said the new govern- 
ment was like a tonic to the people of 
Britain as they prepared for “total war.” 


Remnant of Norway 

No one is thinking much about Nor- 
way since war began on the Western 
Front. But far to the north, around 
Narvik, fighting is still going on. A 
small German force holds the port of 
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2 prea this remnant 


cue 
mans can Narvik they will have 
the entire Norwegian coast. This will 
make it easier for German ships to slip 
through the Allied blockade. 

The Allies are reported to be gaining, 
Two Allied columns are driving throug 
the snow-piled mountain passes, trying 
to surround the city. They are said to 
be only about ten miles When 
the columns have joined will at- 
tack the town itself. 

The British government announced 
last week that British force had been 
landed in Iceland. They want to be on 
hand in case the Germans should try 
to take over this island which used to 
be part of Denmark. 


Brooklyn's Adonis 

For eighteen months Special Prose- 
cutor John Harlan Amen been in- 
vestigating the alliance between crime 
and politics in Brooklyn. He has been 
digging up information on crooked 
policemen and politicians and their un- 
derworld friends. At least four different 
times he has run up against the name 
of Joe Adonis. Adonis is a suave, soft- 
spoken racketeer from the tough Brook- 
lyn waterfront. His real name is Joseph 
A. Doto. He is called “Adonis” because 
of his good looks. He has long been 
known to the Brooklyn underworld. 
Thomas E. Dewey him Public 
Enemy No. 1. He is said to have been 
one of the “Big Six” who controlled 
bootlegging in the East during Prohibi- 
tion days. 

Mr. Amen issued a warrant for 
Adonis’ arrest. For weeks police hunted 
for him all over the country.»Last week 
he appeared suddenly in Brooklyn and 
surrendered to the tor. He was 
charged with kidnapping, extortion and 
assault. He couldn’t put up $75,000 bail 
so he was sent to jail to await trial. 
When he heard of Adonis’ arrest Mayor 
LaGuardia said, “I really believe that 
this is the first breaking-up of what I 
have always referred to as ‘one happy 
family in Brooklyn.’” 
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War to the Finish 


Hitler’s Long-Awaited Attack on Holland and Belgium 
Starts ‘‘Total W ar’? Which Will Decide the Fate of Europe 


‘yy IKE so many rabbits aib- 
| bling unconcernedly at a 
carrot in the corner of a py- 
thon’s pen, eight million Dutchmen 
eat their rich cheese daily and enjoy 
their evening drink, apparently ob- 
livious of the eighty million hungry 
and militant Germans looking envi- 
ously across the eastern frontier.” 
That’s the way a writer in the New 
Yorker described Holland a few 
weeks ago. 

Last week Dutch unconcern end- 
ed, as German planes suddenly 
rained bombs on airports, parachute 
troops dropped out of the sky into 
Dutch cities and German troops be- 
gan to pour over the borders of Hol- 
land, wes and Luxembourg. Hit- 
ler was driving at last for the chan- 
nel ports and into France. “Soldiers 
of the Western Front,” he told his 
men, “your hour has come! The fight 
which begins today will determine 
Germany's future for the next thou- 
sand years.” 

The war had begun in earnest on 
the Western Front, where experts 
had prophesied all along that the 
issue would finally have to be settled. 
Hitler could pick off little countries 
around the A! ae of Europe like Nor- 
way and Denmark. He might even 
get control of all Europe east of the 
Rhine. But he still wouldn’t have 
won the war until he had destroyed 
France and Britain. And many peo- 
ple think that Hitler is convinced 
that he must destroy them this year 
if he is to do so at all. England and 
France are slow starters. But they 
Lave immensely , ag resources 
than Germany to draw on. German 


power is at its peak. Hitler probably § 
has a greater chance to win now | 
than he ever will again. And, as al- © 


ways, he picked his moment with 
telling effect. The Allies were dis- 
couraged over their failure in Nor- 
way. And the British were busy de- 
ciding whether or not to change.their 
government. So Hitler struck. 


What Hitler Is After 
A military campaign at its begin- 


ning is like a jigsaw puzzle. It is just. a 


a confused heap of meaningless, un- 
connected pieces. Only the man who 








made it knows what it should look 
like when it's finished. That's what 
the German campaign is like now. 
But we know what kinds of puzzles 
the Germans usually make. From this 
knowledge and from the colors of 








‘arcus ye N. Y¥. Times 
ALL ON ONE HAND 


some of the pieces we can get a gen- 
eral idea of what Hitler intends. 
The drives across Belgium and the 
Netherlands are all part of one plan. 
But they have different objectives. 
Belgium is the gateway into France. 
The Germans probably couldn't 
smash through the Maginot Line. 
But they might be able to go around 
it and into France from the north — 
through the back door. This was 
what they did in the last war. Their 
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main across Holland, on the 
other hand, is aimed against Britain. 
The ports along the Dutch west coast 
would make ideal airplane and sub- 
marine bases from which to attack 
England. They would cut 200 miles 
off the round trip between German 
air bases and English cities. William 
Pitt said that whoever held the chan- 
nel ports “pointed a pistol at the 
heart of England.” 

This, then, is what the Germans 
are trying to accomplish. What can 
Belgium and the Netherlands do to 
stop them? We needn’t consider Lux- 
embourg at all. That tiny country 
has no forts and no army. Anybody 
who wants to can just walk in and 
take it. 

In Hitler’s Path 

Belgium and Holland are a differ- 
ent story. They couldn't hold out 
against the German army for long. 
But they don’t have to. All they have 
to do is retreat and delay — hold up 
the Germans until French and Brit- 
ish help arrives. To do this they de- 
pend on three things: their armies, 
their fortifications and the sea. 

Belgium has the better army of 
the two In 1914 Belgium had only 
75,000 soldiers to throw against the 
German legions. But it learned its 
lesson in the last war. Today it can 
turn out nearly 800,000 well-trained, 
well-equipped troops. King Leopold 
says his country is ten times as strong 
as it was when his father, King Al- 
bert, led his little army against the 
invaders. The Dutch aren't so well 
prepared. But they have more than 
350,00 men who know something 
about soldiering. Together, Belgium 
and Holland can put more than a 
million men into the field. 





: . | : Wide World 
A tense moment in London. These grave-faced English workers are listening to a re- 
eruiting speech which offers them the grim alternative — to fight or be conquered. 
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But more important than their sol- 
diers are the fortifications which guard 
the borders of the two countries (see 
map on page 3). These look like straight 
lines of trenches on the map. They 


aren’t that. They're more like a jungle @ 


of steel and concrete spreading for miles 
over the country. There are big forts at 
important places. Between them are 
trenches and concrete blockhouses and 
pillboxes with machine guns and cannon 
trained on the roads and fields over 
which the Germans have to travel. 
Roads and bridges are mined. Even the 
trees have sticks of dynamite tied 
around them. These can be blown up in 
the face of the enemy. And the o 
fields between the roads are full of up- 
euded rails and tank traps. All these 
things may not stop the Germans. But 
theyll make them pay for whatever 
they win. 

And the Belgians and Dutch, particu- 
larly the Dutch, can call on nature to 
help them defend their countries. A 
good part of Holland is below the level 
of the sea In peace time dikes keep the 
water out. But when the Germans 
crossed the border the Dutch opened 
the dikes The sea began to flow in and 
flood great stretches of the country. 
When they have gotten through the 
Dutch fortifications the Germans will 
find the country in front of them inches 
deep in water. Under the surface 
there'll be deep ditches and holes into 
which tanks and trucks and heavy guns 
will sink And if they get through the 
water they'll find more fortifications be- 
tween them and the big cities of Hol- 
land. The Belgians can’t make such 
good use of the sea. But to make up for 
this thei: fortifications are stronger. 

Behind these three walls: of men, of 
torts, and of water, the Dutch and Bel- 
gians will try to hold up the Germans 
until their British and French allies can 
bring them help. The Germans may 
bave overrun Holland and Belgium by 
the time this article is printed. Or the 
may have been stopped by the Dutch 
and Belgians, backed up by the British 
and French. If they are stopped, these 
are the defenses which will do the job. 
If they get through, these are the ob- 
stacles they must overcome. 


Pieces of the Puzzle 

So much for the general picture that 
the Germans are trying to put together 
and the Allies are trying to keep apart. 
Now let’s look at some of the indi- 
vidual pieces of this bloody jigsaw 
puzzle 

The Germans struck with three dif- 
ferent weapons. Their planes bombed 
Dutch and Belgian airports. If they 
could destroy Allied planes before they 
left the ground they could get control 
of the air. This was what did at 
the start of the war in Poland. If they 
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Wide World 


Air view of Rotterdam, one of the focal points of the German attack. This old port 
city was the scene of desperate fighting between the Dutch and the Germen invaders, 


controlled the air they could bomb and 
n.achine-gun Allied soldiers on the 
oo and break up the Allied de- 
enses. They've done a lot of damage so 
far but they haven't succeeded in dis- 
rupting the Allied air forces. British, 
French, Belgian and Dutch planes are 
fighting back. 

The second weapon is parachute 
troops Planes bomb an airport or a 
crossroads or a railroad station to drive 
out its defenders. Then they drop little 
groups of German soldiers with heavy 
rifles and machine guns. Usually these 
are wiped out. But sometimes they are 
able to dig in and hold off the enemy 
until more parachutists arrive to hel 
them. Holland has been peppered wi 
thousands of these soldiers from the sky. 
If they get a foothold they can start 
fires and disrupt things generally. They 


form “islands of enemy activity in the 


- heart of the invaded country.” Other 


German soldiers have been landed di- 
rectly from airplanes in Dutch cities 
and back of the Allied lines. Dutch and 
German soldiers have been fighting 
through the streets of Rotterdam for 
possession of the city. 

Th: third and most important weapon 
is the German infantry. Airplanes and 

arachutists can cause confusion be- 

ind the lines and weaken defenses. But 
in this as in all other wars it’s still the 
man with a on the ground who has 
to take and hold territory. 

German columns crossed the Dutch 
and Belgian borders at several points. 
They swept through the northeast 
provinces of Holland without much 
trouble. This of the country is not 
well fortified and the Dutch never ex- 
pected to be able to hold it. Further 
south the Dutch were retreating slowly. 
The Germans were across the Yssel 
and Maas rivers (see map). But they 
hadn’t yet hit the main Dutch defenses. 


The British were landing troops in 
Dutch ports to back up their new Allies. 

It was too early to tell just what the 
Germans were aiming at in Belgium. 
They seemed to be advancing along 
two main lines. They had crossed the 
Albert Canal at its lower end and were 
attacking the great fortress city of 
Liége, which held out for barely a week 
in the last war. Further south German 
troops from Luxembourg had swung 
west of Neufchateau. All this fighting 
was still between advance guards. The 
main German and Allied armies hadn't 
met yet But the Germans were moving 
in and the British and French were ad- 
vancing to meet them. It looked as if 
the first great battle of the war would 


develop somewhere in Belgium. 


Britain Cieans House 

While the fighting was getting under 
way in Holland and Belgium, the Brit- 
ish were setting their domestic affairs in 
order so that they could fight in earnest. 
The housecleaning had un before 
the Germans invaded the Low Coun- 
tries. Last week the House of Commons 
held a two-day debate on the war in 
Norway. Mr. Chamberlain defended his 
record. The Labor and Liberal ies 
attacked it. So did a lot of members of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own Conservative 
party The Prime Minister seemed tired, 
nervous and discouraged, reporters 
said. His excuses weren’t very convinc- 
ing. He admitted that the Allied failure 
so far had been a “ ger wast 
But he a ed to the British people 
to stick ging together. The most effec- 
tive against Chamberlain was 
made by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, naval 
hero of the last war. He said he had 


offered to take a fleet up Trondheim 

fjord and blast the Germans out of the 

city. But the Admiralty .wouldn’t let 
(Concluded on page #0) 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 


~ TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


The Crisis of American Democracy 











mocracy has been confronted by 

a crisis arising from internal con- 
ditions. That crisis has now been ag- 
ravated by external conditions. Con- 
Fronted by economic disorganization 
and social unrest at home and by mili- 
tary danger abroad, our democracy is 
facing perhaps the severest test in its 
history. It is facing that test at a time 
when the philosophical bases of de- 
mocracy are under attack not only 
abroad but at home, and when nations 
repudiating democracy and espousing 
totalitarianism and dictatorship appear 
to be striding rapidly toward world 
domination. 

What have been the effects of this 
dual crisis on American character and 
American policy? We are not concerned, 
here, with particular and immediate ef- 
fects—wtih legislative programs or arm- 
aments or political maneuvers, but with 
more profound and more permanent 
consequences. The first, and perhaps 
the most important, consequence has 
been a revival of eur democratic faith. 
Democracy has been, for over a cen- 
tury, the American religion, but it is 
a religion that has been taken largely 
for granted. The theory of democracy 
was natural to Americans, the practice 
relatively easy, for Nature itself had set 
a favorable stage. From time to time, 
at times of crisis, Americans had given 
thoua to this matter, had realized the 
- cance of the American experiment: 
Thus Jefferson spoke of his country as 
“the world’s best hope,” and Lincoln 
of “the last, best hope of earth”; thus 
Wilson called upon bis countrymen to 
spread democracy to all the corners of 
the earth. But for the most part, and 
especially in recent years, Americans 
have assumed that the democratic faith 
and the democratic way of life were nor- 
mal and have accepted them indiffer- 
ently. 

At times this apathy has shaded into 
disillusionment or even hostility. That 
disillusionment was most apparent dur- 
ing the piping years of the 1920’s and 
the early years of the depression. Dur- 
ing the twenties it was inspired by a 
feeling that American democracy was 
middle-class and vulgar, satisfied with 
mediocrity in government and society, 
and lacking in spiritual or cultural re- 
sources, During the early years of the 
depression it was animated by a feeling 
Ps American democracy had broken 
own, economii ; that its i 
and nooner ons Sle false: that ft 
lacked resourcefulness and vitality. 


P= a decade, now, American de- 





By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


Throughout this period there were 


many who transferred their admiration, . 


if not their allegiance, to governments 
and societies that cultivated spiritual 
and intellectual self-glorification and 
economic and military efficiency. 

In the last few years all this has been 


whe 


Fitzpatrick in St. 


oa is ye nstore 
Is IT TO BE WE OR THEY? 


changed. On the one hand there has 
come a complete disillusionment with 
the achievements of the totalitarian 
states—of Russia, Italy, and Germany. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
these achievements have been pur- 
chased at the expense of those humane 
qualities. which we think make life 
worth living. On the other hand there 
has come, here, a resurgence of the dem- 
ocratic faith. This has come as a result 
of evidence that our democracy is cap- 
able of setting its own house in order, 
of solving its own problems, of safe- 
guarding and preserving its own na- 
tural and human resources. . 

The revival of democratic faith has, 
to be sure, taken somewhat excessive 
form. Many of the self-appointed guar- 
dians of democracy appear to believe 
that democracy is a manner of — 
or action rather than a way of life. 
They think that the maintenance of 
democracy requires the suppression of 
dissent, the elimination of racial minor- 
ities, the creation of a single pattern of 
mind and speech and action. Mayor 
Hague in New Jersey, the Ku Klux 
Klan in the South, the vigilantes on the 
West coast, are all examples of this at- 
titude. Sometimes those who think to 
achieve democracy by undemocratic 
means are sincere; sometimes they are 
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using this argument merely as a con- 
venient means of defeating economic 
groups or ideas which they are unable 
to defeat in a fair contest. Whatever the 
motive, the action is profoundly dan- 
gerous. 

A second major consequence of the 
present crisis is the revival of American 
nationalism. This, to be sure, is a part 
of the revival of the democratic faith, 
but it is a distinct and significant de- 
velopment of itself. Americans have 
been nationalistic in the past, to be sure, 
but that nationalism has too often taken 
the form of “manifest destiny” or “im- 
perialism” or “jingoism.” Perhaps it is 
the tacle of extreme nationalism 
abroad that tempers such manifesta- 
tions of nationalism here. In any event, 
the most striking aspect of the revival 
of American nationalism in this last 
decade is the cultural aspect. What it 
has meant is an increasing awareness of 
the essentially American things about 
America—of simple things like Ameri- 
can cooking or American speech; of 
more imposing, if not more significant 
things, like American literature, philos- 
ophy, art, music, and education. 

This new consciousness of American- 
ism is evident wherever we turn. Com- 
pare, for example, the literature of the 
thirties with that of the twenties. Dur- 
ing the twenties that literature which 
dealt with the American scene did so 
in a satirical or even contemptuous man- 
ner. The literary capital of the United 
States then was Paris, and books deal- 
ing with the transplanted American 
were all the rage. It was the decade of 
translations; everyone was reading the 
latest classic from Poland or Italy or 
Russia or Norway. This was all to the 
good, as far as it went, but it was one- 
sided and false in its emphasis. The 
literature of the thirties is perhaps over- 
ly self-conscious. There has come a re- 
vival of regionalism, and no section is 
too humble but it has its own faithful 
historians. There has come a new in- 
terest in the historical past—an interest 
energetically encouraged by the moving 
picture producers. There has come a 
new interest in American history, Amer- 
ican political philosophy, American bi- 
ography, all reflected in the books that 
we read and the things we think about. 

In the field of art this development is 
even more impressive. For a century 
and more American art has been dom- 
inated by European schools—by the 
English portraitists, by the Dusseldorf 
or the Barbizon school of landscape, by 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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YOUTH IN TOMORROW’S WORLD 


Business Leaders Hold Out Hope for 
The Future: What Can be Done Today? 


American “Youth Problem” — your 
problem, to be exact. There are 21 
million young people between 16 and 
24 in the United States, and at least 
four million of them are at present in 
a “dead-end” street. They leh jobs, 
and have about lost hope in the future. 
Last year the American Youth Com- 
mission, a non-governmental organiza- 
tion of businessmen, educators and 
others, issued a report on your prob- 
lems. It declared: 

“No good purpose can be served by 
blaming the young person who has not 
found a job for himself . . . The facts of 
arithmetic cannot be wished away . . . In 
the entire country, a few thousand jobs 
probably are vacant because no competent 
applicant has appeared. Another few thou- 
sand chances probably exist for unusual 
young people to make their own jobs by 
starting new enterprises. But there are sev- 
eral million more young men and women 
who want to work than there are jobs avail- 
able for them. The totals do not balance. 
The bright or lucky get the jobs, but some 
will have to be left out until their elders, 
who control economic conditions of the 
country, find some way to open the gates. 
. «. The fact that the elder woo~'s ~-n 
the property and control practically all the 
jobs lays upon them the major respv..si- 
bility for making the agra match 
the number of youth they have brought 
into the world.” 

This is a plain-speaking statement. 
It puts much of the blame for your 
troubles on the shoulders of older 
people But this statement was signed 
by older men—leaders of industry—who 
have made their mark in the world of 
business: Owen D. Young, former chair- 
man of General Electric; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, ‘Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad; Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and others. 


Jo This one word sums up the 


Youth and Tomorrow’s World 

Early last month leading business- 
men took up the challenge hurled b 
the members of the American You 
Commission. They recognized the need 
of providing more jobs for young people. 
And they assured the young people of 
America that business and industry was 
on its toes. Students from 80 colleges 
in the East, South and Middle West 
were the guests of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, at a dinner in the company’s ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair. 
They received encouraging answers to 
questions on the theme—“The Oppor- 
tunities for Youth in Building the World 


of Tomorrow. The dinner opened the 
1940 activities of General Motors at 
the Fair. 

And up at the University of Roches- 
ter, President Alan Valentine of that 
institution, organized a three-day pro- 
gram where college students could meet 
Lusinessmen and get a look into the 
future. General Electric, General Mo- 
tors, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak, General Foods, 
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A & P, New York Central, R.C.A., U. S. 
Steel, and many other corporations were 
represented at these meetings. The ad- 
vice given at these meetings can apply 
just as well to you. The students were 
warned that a college education alone 
was no assurance of success. These 
business leaders put emphasis on the 
student's “state | mind” and “willing- 
ness to get your hands dirty working.” 
For sot yas Hoary Pod has been 
a leader in training youth for jobs by 
providing shops where they can “get 
their hands dirty working.” 

In his address at the General Motors 
get-together at the New York World’s 
Fair, Vice-President Charles F. Ketter- 
ing declared: 

“We have emphasized two or three times 
the fact of what we think our great prob- 
lem in this country is, the excess of men, 
money and materials, That can only mean 
to a primitive mind like mine, that we 
haven't any projects, or we haven't enough 
projects. 

“Now, as to why we haven't, I don’t 
know. I am only saying that if we ha 
enough new ucts, this whole question 
of the economic status quo, 
and this reminds me of a story which I 
think I will tell here, of a colored her 
who came to a new congregation. had 


a little —— = te 
it wi 
ar ck it. 
to avoid being dragged in 
“But the first night he 
one of the deacons said, 


do that. I think we had better let that 
remain in status quo.’ 
“The deacon said, “Well, I know what 








status quo means, but I am afraid these 
brethern and sistern don’t.’ 

“It means what it says, said the 
preacher. ‘Status quo is the Latin for the 
mess we 1s m. 

“So what we need to do is to get out 
of this status quo situation and 
industry,” concluded Mr. Kettering, “we 
lack new inventions, new products, new 
activities . . .” 

“Information Please” 

Addresses by General Motors officials 
were followed by an “Information 
Please,” period, during which the young 
people at the dinner directed questions 
at Dr. Kart T. Compton, President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Emest M. Hopkins, President of Dart- 
mouth College, and Hugh S. Johnson, 
New York World-Telegram columnist. 
Clifton Fadiman, conductor of the radio 


tinues will not more men be thrown out 
of work as time on? A. (By Dr. 
Compton) No, I don’t think so, because 
technological improvement works in 
two ways. One is to develop new things. 








a 


Every new thing that is developed gives 
the opportunity of more jobs. 

Q. Which counts more in getting a 
job, a letter (athletic award) on your 
sweater or the letters on a’ Phi Beta 
Kappa key? A. (By Hugh S. Johnson) 
Any employer who hasn't more sense 
than to look at either isn’t a good em- 

loyment man. 

. Can a young man of intelligence, 
but little formal education, his 
way to the top, or has a college educa- 
tion become necessary for high execu- 
tive heat business? A. (By Dr. 
Hopkias) I don’t think that a formal 
education is necessary at all. Some men 
get a great deal from a formal educa- 
tion, some men get very little. Many 
men, moreover, may be harmed by a 
formal education. Many men do miore 
for themselves . . . than any college 
could do for them.” 

Dr. Hopkins’ answer recalls a very 
teresting conversation this writer had 
several years ago with former Repre- 
sentative David J. Lewis of Maryland, 
who now is a member of the National 
Mediation Board for the railroads. Mr. 
Lewis is a brilliant lawyer, who had 
little or no public school education, 
and never went to college. He was con- 
sidered probably the best educated man 
in Congress, and is an expert on science 
as well as taxation, and other govern- 
mental problems. 


UTH BEND, IND. 


all of 
it go 
end 


: : age 
the average e student.” What do 
you think of this test? If you cannot 
io on to college, why don’t you follow 
suggestion made by Mr. Lewis? 
Those old high school text books in the 
corner may turn out to be a bigger “gold 
mine” for you than the college educa- 
tion you were denied. 

An expansion of business and indus- 
try rw make the “world of tomorrow” 
a brighter place for American youth. 
But what about the status quo—“the 
mess we is in” today? What can be 
done to help young people this week 
or next week? Consider the case of 
ease Militello, 21 years old, who was 

rm in Italy and acquired American 
citizenship when his father became a 
naturalized citizen. John wants per- 
mission to renounce his citizenship so 
he can be sent back to Italy—at this 
country’s expense—and get away from 
“this idleness that is no good for any 
one.” Officials said John could abandon 
his citizenship only by returning to 
Italy at his own expense and renouncing 
his citizenship there. They tried to per- 
scinile the yecmagriaatsl to crop thik plom. 
“American citizenship is usually prized 


Members of the “Forum of Youth and Industry” at dinner given by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Left to right: President E. M. Hopkins of Dartmouth; Gen. Hugh S. Johnson; 
President Karl T. Compton of M.I.T.; Charles F. Kettering, Vice-President of Gen- 
eral Motors in charge of research. Standing in rear of the board are William S. 
Knudsen, president of General Motors and Mr. Sloan who presided. Clifton Fadi- 
man, at right, was master of ceremonies. More than 300 college students attended. 


Try This On Your Text Books 

“Much of my education,” said Mr. 
Lewis, “came from. high school text 
books. I contend that students skim 
through these books and are graduated 
without learning one-tenth of what is 
in them. For years I have been review- 
ing my stack of high school books and 
I contend that there is a liberal educa- 
tion within their covers. I would like 
to make the following test,” he added. 
“Here it is, Let one average high school 
student, who doesn’t go on to college, 


by those who possess it,” they wrote, 
“even to the point of guarding it with 
their lives.” 

But here is John’s reply: “Since I got 
out of school, fre tail cay two vt 
of work in a factory. I was laid off and 
I havent been able to get anything since. 
My clothes are not in good condition. 
I can’t buy my own food. My brother 
a" job in Italy right after he got 

there. I know with what I have 
learned here I would get a job.” 

But do you want to give up American 
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democracy—the right to free speech, 

, assembly, and voting privileges, 
apap in fascist Italy? he was asked. 
“That has nothing to do with it,” he 
said. “I want . I appreciate what 
the city of Bristol has done for me, be- 
cause it made it possible for me to 
secure a high school education. They 
could have denied me that and made 
me work on the W.P.A., since I was 
so old before I finished.” Told that he 
could not get free transportation to 
Italy, John shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “I that leaves me nothing to 
do but me an undesirable alien. 
They get free transportation when de- 


ported. 
What Can Be Done? 

There may be several million John 
Militellos in America—youth who are 
losing faith in democracy because it 
has not given them the right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The Youth Commission has declared 
that “every young persén who does not 
desire to continue in school after 16, 
and who cannot get a job in private 
enterprise, should be provided under 
public auspices with employment in 
some form of service.” The program 
recommended by the Commission does 
not contain a definite plan, providing 
for such work, but it has been suggested 
that the program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration be expanded. The Com- 
mission suggested that $400 a year be 
- oT giving work to each young person. 

is would amount to over one billion 
and a half dollars a year. The Com- 
mission ‘admits that this is a lot of 
money, but contends that the preserva- 
tion of faith im American democracy is 
worth the cost. 

At present, the Federal government's 
youth aid program touches about one 
million young men and costs around 
$400,000,000. About $300,000,000 of 
this total is spent on the CCC and t :e 
rest on the NYA. The NYA has helped 
about 773,000 young people who are 
both in school and out of school. High 
school students receive not less than 
$3 and not more than $6 a month for 
doing small chores. College students 
get from $10 to $20 a month for similar 
work. The out-of-school program pro- 
vides training for jobs, and some work 
besides. 


Bridge Between School and Jobs? 

In the CCC, about 300,000 young 
men between the ages of 17 and 24, 
chosen from families on relief, reclaim 
land, plant trees, build trails and roads, 
and generally do valuable work for the 
government. The pay is $30 a month, 
of which not less than $22 is allot*ed 
to the boy’s family, or, if there is none, 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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him. They said they didn’t dare risk 
ships while Mussolini was making trou- 
ble in the Mediterranean. And anyway, 
they told him, the army was doing all 
right. Cries of “shame” greeted this. 
David Lloyd George, the veteran 
World War Prime Minister, also round- 
ly condemned the government. 

Winston Churchill and other mem- 
bers of the government did no better 
on the om day of the debate. When 
tke vote was taken all the Labor and 
Liberal members voted against the gov- 
ernment. Forty Conservatives deserted 
Mr. Chamberlain and joined the oppo- 
sition, and 1380 more stayed away or 
1efrained from voting at all. The gov- 
ernment won by only 81 votes, which 
was less than a majority of the whole 
House. 


Controlling Commons 


Many Americans must have won- 
dered why it won at all, if so many 
people in England were against it. But 
it isn’t easy to overthrow a British 
Prime Minister when his party has a 
‘arge majority in the House of Com- 
inons. The party is a very powerful or- 
ganization. If a member doesn’t vote 
the way party leaders tell him to they 
may see to it that he isn’t allowed to run 
in the next election. So members who 
are really against the government often 
vote for it just to save their political 
skins. The House of Commons is sup- 
posed to control the Prime Minjster. But 
many times the Prime Minister really 
controls Commons. 

Even though he won the balloting, 
then, a great many people in England 
thought that the slim vote was a black 
eye for Mr. Chamberlain, indicating 
general lack of confidence in his conduct 
of the war. They demanded that he 
get out. Then came the invasion of 
Holland and Belgium. This was the 
last straw. Mr. Chamberlain resigned. 
Winston Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister. Labor men and Liberals were 
2dded to the Cabinet, and an inner war 
council of five representing all parties 
was set up Mr. Chamberlain stayed in 
the cabinet as Lord President of the 
Council The English stopped bickering 
in the face of the great danger in Hol- 
land. The new government was called 
a “tonic” for the British people. It in- 
cluded such younger leaders as Anthony 
Eden (Conservative), Major Clement 
Attlee (Labor), and Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair (Liberal). And it was headed by 
Winston Churchill who more than any 
other man represents the fighting spirit 
of Britain. The British were ready for 
the showdown. 
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Social Studies Review Tests 


(Answers on page 8-T) 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 

1. ft eee Soe ee 
states—requiring a person to pay a fee 
before he can vote has: a. brought about 
a broad extension of suffrage; b. dis- 


couraged poor citizens from voting; c. 
jon governmental power for hiss Pest 
suited to goverr; d. affected only Negro 


voters. 
2. Under the Federal le system, 


only three parolees out of 100 have behaved. 


so as to be returned to prison. This fact 
indicates that: a. all crimes are committed 
by parolees; b. parole is less expensive 
than imprisonment; c. not enough soap | 
is spent on parole systems by states; 
state parole systems can be made to work 
if properly administered. 

8. Fewer than a fourth of our county 
jails are fit for human habitation, This 
fact indicates that: a. criminals get no bet- 
ter than they deserve; b. many innocent 
persons are obliged to spend time in these 
jails; c our prison system is in need of 
extensive reforms; d. all prisoners should 
be held in state or eae po 

4, Frum 1928 to 1938, our to overn- 
ment costs—local, state, and Poa”. ham 
from nine and a half billions to 17 billions 
a year, suggesting that: a. we are throwing 
money away right and left; b. government 
services have greatly expanded; c. we need 
not worry about where the money is com- 
ing from; d. every citizen is alert to see 
that the money is wisely spent. 

5. Less than half the people in our 
country received medical care last year, 
indicating that: a. our system of medical 
care is poorly distributed; b. we are the 
healthiest — on earth; c. people do 
not trust ors; d. people would rather 
see the government spend money on battle- 
ships than on public health. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 

1. The policy of withdrawing our armed 
forces from Latin-American countries and 
respecting the sovereignity of Latin-Ameri- 
can nations i yet ae 2 the Good 
Neighbo: ; b. iplomacy; .c. 
tho Menecet Doctrine; d. ‘espoidl trade 
treaties; e. Pan-Americanism. 

2. With 53% of our total corporate 
wealth in control of 594 corporations, the 
distinguishing characteristic of American 
corporations is: a. centralized direction; b. 
democratic organization; c. collective bar- 

aining; d. owner management; e. periodic 


tcy. 
3. The idea of putting as much into the 


fand or into the le as is taken out is 
called the principle of: a. sustained yield; 
b. industrial organization; c. diminishing 
returns; d. isolation; e. collective security. 

4. The section of the country with great 
natural resources but the lowest income 
per person is: a. the Southwest; b. the 
Pacific Coast; c, the Southeast; d. the 
Middle States; e. the Northeast. 


HISTORY 

1. The system of nominating presidential 
candidates by national conventions: a. is 
provided by the Constitution; b. grew out 


by Andrew J: ; 
tracting the political 
Anti-Masonic party. 

2. Government commissions with powers 
executive: a. fitted perfectly into the plans 
of the authors of the Constitution, who 
feared that a division of would 
make a weak government; b. is i 
by the Interstate Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
National Labor Relations Board; c. was 
first introduced under the New Deal; d. 
has not been a useful addition to our 
government. 

8. The outstanding trend of Arherican 
business since the War between the States 
has been: a. the increasing dominance of 
a few great co tions over the nation’s 
economic life; b. the failure of Big Business 
to expand, because of the Anti-Trust laws; 
c. an increasing determination on the 
of the public to protect the small business 
man; bt a ition that ernment 
regulation of Big Business had » leav- 
ing no alternative but state ownership. 

4. International law, based upon treaties 
between nations, the decisions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, the 
decisions of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, and other international conven- 
tions: a is like a teacup—once broken, it 
is irretrievably lost; b. is a joke; c. con- 
tinues to_regulate international disputes, 
despite the frequent resort to armed force 
vy militant nations; d. did not exist until 
the founding of the League of Nations. 


NEWS 
1. The two-cent railway fare for eastern 
lines is the result of: a. a general a 


ment by the major railroad presidents; b. 


2. The German conquest of Norway was 
aided considerably by: a. treason among 
Norwegians in high places; b. German 
naval superiority; c. the cooperation of 
Italy and the Soviet Union; d. French fear 
of an attack on the Maginot line. 

- 8. On the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
the U. S Supreme Court, saying “courts 
stand . as havens of refuge for those 
who might otherwise suffer because they 
are helpless, weak, outnumbered,” in a 
decision written by ets. sogem 
invoked the Fourteenth it to: 
a. disqualify a tax on chain stores; b. 
«riticize the amount expended on our Navy; 
c. guarantee fair treatment at law for 
Negroes. d. hold the poll tax unconstitu- 


4. The chief interest of the primary 
elections this spring has centered about the 
selection of: a. delegates to the national 
party conventions; b. fustices of the Su- 

Court; ¢. , county commis- 
sioners, and county treasurers; d. members 
of Congress. 
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New Frontiers in Industry 
Last Article in the Series: America Rebuilds 


INALLY, in our study of America’s 

frontiers in industry, we come to 

the exciting story of new metals, 
uew alloys, new sources of electric pow- 
er, and the scientific methods re- 
search upon which the new industrial 
revolution advances. Our studies have 
shown us that our own stage of civiliza- 
tion has been given many modern names 
— the Steel Age, the Machine Age, the 
Power Age, the Glass Age, the Electri- 
cal Age, and even the Plastic Age. Now 
Lecause of the remarkable advances in 
new metal materials engineers and man- 
ufacturers often refer to our times as the 
Age of Alloys. 


The “Age of Alloys”: New 
Building Materials 

You know what an “alloy” is — a com- 
bination of two or more metals, The 
steels are perhaps the best known alloys 
today. In making them, iron, carbon 
and other basic elements are combined 
with small amounts of one or more 
other special metals — for example, 
chromium, nickel, manganese, vana- 
dium, molybdenim. Consider an exam- 
ple. 

Certain kinds of chromium alloy 
steels are called “stainless.” They do not 
corrode. . they are not affected by ex- 
posure to the air . . . they do not rust. . . 
contact with acids does not change 
them. Vast industries — petroleum, au- 
tomobiles, locomotives, chemicals, ships, 
aircraft, dyes, and brewing, to name 
only a few — use them. Stainless steel 
containers are now widely used in the 
preparation, packing and distribution of 
foods, and in the treatment, storage and 
shipment of leum. Stainless steel 
parts are made for automobile radiator 
and gasoline tank caps, head lamps, 
bumpers, hub caps and wheel spokes, 
door hinges and Seadles, pump shafts, 
and so on. Stainless steels are a boon to 
the manufacturers of chemicals who 
need laboratory equipment which is not 
harmed by contact with nitric, sulphu- 
ric, and other acids. 

The stainless steels havc many other 
advantages. They have great strength 
and toughness at any temperature — so 
much stronger than other steels that a 
thinner section will often support a 
much greater weight; hence are now 
being used in lightweight stream-lined 
trains, in the bodies of trucks, and in air- 
planes are wear-resistant. They 
can be polished to a bright luster. Be- 
cause they are non-magnetic they can 
be freely used around compasses, in 
watches, and in the reflecting mirrors of 
telescopes. Certainly it is no exaggerm 
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tion to say that we are now in such a 
new revolution in steels that a special 
steel for every use is rapidly being sup- 
plied. 


Harder Alloys: The 
Revolution in Tools 

One of man’s chief difficulties has al- 
ways been the ing and resharp- 
ening of dulled tools. His need has been 
better and harder tools, and strong im- 
plements such as plows and oil-well and 
other drills to cut through earth, gravel 
and rock. 

Only in recent years has a great 
change come in tool-making and tools 
— brought about by the production of 
hard alloys which will drill, saw, and 
cut steels, rocks; and other materials 
when running at high and under 
nigh temperature. And these new alloys 
are now on the market — for example, 
Haynes “Stellite,” made from cobalt, 
chromium and tungsten. 

Consider the new industrial hard- 
faced tools and implements. From the 
very words “hard faced” you can prob- 
ably tell what they are. They are tools 
to which have been welded coatings, 
edges, or points of an extremely hard 
alloy that will resist abiasion, wearing 
or rubbing away, flaking and crumbling. 
In the oil fields recently some astound- 
ing records have been made with hard- 
faced boring tools, called drill-bits. Sin- 
gle drill-bits have recently been made 
which drill to depths of more than 2,000 


teet. A farmer in Louisiana plowed 80 
acres of land with a single Paging 
hard-faced with an alloy made of Stel- 
lite; an ordinary steel plowshare, one 
without the hard-facing, would have 
lowed only 15 to 16 acres. The life of 
Pard-faced automebile parts ranges 
from three to over twenty times as os 
as the life of parts made of plain steel. 
Throughout practically every ind 
the introduction of high-speed, hard- 
cutting tools is bringing about better effi- 
ciency and is cutting down the costs of 
manufacturing. 


New Metals 
Lighter and Stronger 

The manufacturers’ plea has been for 
lighter metals as well as stronger and 
harder ones, and today this need is be- 
ginning really to be satisfied, Two light 
metals have been feund — aluminum 
and magnesium — and ways have at last 
been devised to make alloys with them 
which are strong enough for industrial 
use. Best of all, these two metals are 
very plentiful. Aluminum is the third 
most common of the 92 elements now 
known to be in the earth; magnesium is 
the sixth. They have been known for 
only a little over a hundred years; they 
have been used commercially for only 
about 50 years and on a very large scale 
for much less than that. 


The new aluminum and magnesium 
alloys are very useful in modern indus- 
try. For example, because aluminum is 
a good conductor of heat and electricity 
it is used for cooking utensils. Alumi- 
num resists corrosion and so is good for 
such things as washing machines. Rail- 





courtesy Association of American Railroads 
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Because of their strength and lightness aluminum alloys are being used extensively 


in the construction of streamlined railroad trains like the one pictured here, 
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road, automobile, airplane and. ship 
manufacturers are using enormous 
amounts of aluminum alloys because of 
their strer.gth and lightness. An attrac- 
tive metal, easy to keep polished, it is 
used in furniture for every room of the 
house. Architects are using it in their 
designs for interiors and exteriors. Alu- 
minum foil is used in the packaging of 
foods and medicinal supplies. Magne- 
sium alloys, also very light and strong, 
are used in airplane engines, household 
appliances, portable tools, typewriters 
and other business machines, vacuum 
cleaners, fan-blades, buses and other 
vehicles. cameras, and other products. 

As yet, the production of these alloys 
1s confined largely to a very small group 
of companies who own patents. Also the 
price of the materials is still quite _. 
Engineers are confident, however, that 
not many years will pass before enor- 
mous amounts of these alloys will be 
turned out, new uses will be found for 
them, and they will be produced at low 
costs. 

We have mentioned only a few of the 
best known and widely used alloys. 
There is a long list of them on the mar- 
ket. No fewer than 10,000 alloys have 
actually been developed, and scientists 
and engineers believe that perhaps a 
billion different ones could be devel- 
oped. Thus we catc’: another glimpse of 
tke tremendous industrial frontiers 
ahead of us. New alloys for every pos- 
sible need! 

As you know, engines, machines, 
bridges, buildings, automobiles, loco- 
motive cars, and the like, are made of 
many separate metal pieces. These are 
“assembled,” put together. For a long 
time most of these parts were screwed, 
riveted or bolted together. Gradually 
engineers learned that many of the 
parts could be securely joined by a 
welding process. 


Welding methods have improved 
with the years, but one of the greatest 
developments is the use of a gas called 
ee: which burns at a high- 
er flame temperature than any other gas 
now known to science. It passes through 
a blowpipe and burns as it leaves the 
open end. This flame is held at the 
edges of the two metal pieces. The 


enormous heat melts the metals, and: 


they fuse or join — As they cool 
they become one solid piece. Metal fur- 
niture, barrels, storage tanks, pipes, 
cooking utensils, and automobile bodies 
are only a few of the thousands of 
welded articles in use today. 


An even later development is the de- 
pendable, inexpensive, and automatic 
electric welding. There is no visible arc, 
and there are no sparks, smoke, or 
flashes. The operator merely pushes but- 
tons or operates controls. The heat is 





Photo, courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


This picture gives a double example of man’s advance along new frontiers in science 
and industry: acetylene welding of an “atom-smasher” in East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


turnished by electricity. Electric weld- 
ing is now being used to join the parts 
of ships and barges, railroad cars, and 
locomotives, Pipes and tanks, engines 
and large machine parts, and many 
other industrial products. There is no 
doubt that this automatic welding proc- 
ess will be widely used in the future. 


Automatic and Semi- 
Automatic Machines 


Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
inodern industry is the development 
and construction of machines which are 
automatic or almost automatic. The au- 
tomatic machine is one which turns out 
finished products without the aid of hu- 
man helpers — except for tasks of adjust- 
ing or repairing. Most machines are 
semi-automatic, that is, they require the 
attention or direction of one or more 
workers. Take the steam shovel. Many 
of its movements are truly automatic, 
but an operator must control it at every 
moment. He must decide how it is to be 
turned and just what and how much 
material is to be scoo up. There are 
thousands of machines which are even 
more nearly automatic. The workers in 
charge of them have little more to do 
than inspect the work, feed the machine 
materials, or move unfinished parts 
from one piace or position to another. 

Automatic machinery such as this has 
not a very ny. One reason is 
that engineers have only recently seen 
that making the process of producing 
something ever and ever more simple 
means making the entire operation more 
and more nearly automatic. Let us see 
how this has worked out in the castin 
of metals, the process of shaping liquid 
metal by pouring it into molds, or casts. 


A Hint of Future Efficiency: 
The Photo-Electric “Eye” 

Have you ever seen a photo-electric 
cell or “eye” at work? It is a tube-like 
invention which has given machines the 
power of “sight.” In the tube there is a 
small slit which admits light, and an 
alloy plate covered with a substance 
that gives off electrons whenever light 
coming in through the slit falls upon it. 
This combined action of light, alloy, and 
electrons creates an electric current 
which moves mechanical devices. There 
is a kind of light beam in front of the 
photo-electric cell, and when this beam 
is broken a mechanical moves to do 
a certain task. Take, for example, the 
sorting of tin cans on which labels are 
being pasted as they move on a con- 
veyor. As the cans pass a certain point 
the light beam of the “electric eye” 
falls on the exact spot where the label 
should be. If the label is not in that 
spot the brightness of the tin reflects 
more light into the cell; this changes 
the electric current, instantly putting 
into motion a mechanical hand which 
knocks the can off the conveyor. 

The — eye opens doors as you 
approach them. It changes traffic lights 
as a car comes up to a road intersection. 
It counts automobiles as they cross a 
bridge and freshly painted articles as 
they pass on a moving belt. It detects 
and rejects faulty articles on conveyors. 
It checks the correctness of colors in 
commodities. It stops machines when 
workers’ hands enter a danger area. It 
detects errors in printed pages. It de- 
tects trucks that are too high to pass 
through tunnels. It turns on lights in 
shops or factories the moment nat- 
ural light reaches a certain dimness. 
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It checks on the straightness of cloth 
being turned out in a textile factory. In 
a cement plant it regulates the mixtures 
by automatic weighing. 

These are only a few of the hundreds 
of different tasks the electric eye is al- 
ready doing in industry. Engineers have 
estimated that there are at least 250,000 
counting, sorting, regulating, signaling, 
inspecting, weighing and measuring 
jobs — now done by human workers — 
that can be taken over by the “eye.” 
Always human eyes have controlled 
the machine. Now we have machines 
which can “see.” Is that an advantage? 
Human eyes become tired and imatten- 
tive. They make mistakes. They can 
work only a few hours a day. The me- 
chanical eye never gets tired; it can 
work 24 hours a day, every day. It is 
exact and quicker. It never makes a 
mistake and can work under conditions 
which would destroy the human eye. 
What would you say? Has the mechani- 
cal eye a great future? 


The Revolution 
in Power 

We have heard much about the won- 
ders of the new machines and new ma- 
terials of which they are made. But 
what about the power to run these ma- 
chines? Running machines are moving 
machines, and no machine will run it- 
self. Power must be supplied. Scientists 
believe that we are on the verge of 
discovering and using some new and 
tremendously valuable sources of pow- 
er. Let us see what they are anticipating. 

Tidal Power. Tidal power is said to 
be “larger than all the river-power in 
the world,” and scientists predict that 
it can be made to work for man in 
large-scale ways. Of course, certain dif- 
ficulties will have to be overcome. The 
tide changes in direction, and as it does 
so there is a certain period when no 
power could be produced. Also the 
height of the tidal rise varies from 
month to month. Another difficulty is 
that it can be obtained only on the 
coast, and at only certain locations on 
the coast. Whether large-scale practical 
use of the tide will be made in the fu- 
ture, no one can say. But certainly evi- 
dence has accumulated that d we 
ever need a new source of power, the 
ocean tide could supply it. 

Solar and Volcanic Power, That there 
is great power in the sun's rays is now 
fully established. In fact, it is said that 
if we could harness the sunlight that 
falls on the earth’s surface in one min- 
ute we would be able to supply for a 
whole year all the world’s present needs 
for heat and power. As yet, however, no 
pee methods of harnessing it 

ave been devised. Nevertheless, scien- 


able to make use of the sun’s rays in the 
production of power. Scientists also say 
that volcanic power, obtained from the 
“steam boilers” under the earth’s sur- 
face, is another source of power that 
can be tapped by man. 

Atomic Power. You have no doubt 
heard that we do not know exactly what 
electricity is; we know only something 
about what it does. So too with the 
atom. The atom is said to consist of a 
nucleus surrounded by electrons which 
move at i uengra as hun- 
dreds of mi second, Thi pent 
of course, il energy. “Smash the 
atom to release the enormous amount of 
energy!” has been the subject of many 
recent newspaper articles and scientific 
papers. You have probably even seen 
photographs of the new 150-ton cyclo- 
tron or “atom smasher” at Columbia 
University, New York City. Physicists 
are now working on the atoms of a new 
substance called “U-235,” a- chemical 
twin of ordinary uranium, and it is be- 
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Machine may tap new sources of power. 
Here is a steam engine to draw power 
from the sun. It was demonstrated by 
Dr. C. G.. Abbot of Smithsonian Inst. 


lieved that one pound of it could yield 
as much power as 5,000,000 pounds of 
coal or 3,000,000 pounds of gasoline. 
Five to ten pounds of it could drive a 
liner for an indefinite period around the 
oceans of the world without refueling. 
As yet, however, the energy in the atom 
has not been harnessed to do work. But 
who can see into the future? It is said 
that if man could use and control the 
ene: roduced by the speeding elec- 
rt? 7 atom “whole pean may 
be heated in winter, cooled in summer, 
and lighted bri at night.” This is 
still a ps0 ek, = are wide- 
spread. Will the day come when noth- 


ing but atomic power will be needed 
by man? 
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Corporations Support 
Scientific Research 

Back of all the remarkable advances 
in ind is one great factor — scien- 
tific took - idl onal persons de- 
serve the chief credit for it: first, the 
scientists and inventors of new ideas 
and new processes of manufacture; sec- 
ond, the engineers and managers who 
organize the manufacturing process 
scientifically; and third, the business- 
men who believe in it enough to risk 
financial investment. 

A century ago a single scientist or 
inventor struggled alone in his shop or 
garret to discover a new process or to 
put together a new mechanical con- 
trivance. Occasionally a business man 
or banker who believed in him and his 
ideas would back him with money. Most 
of the time, however, he worked alone. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, 
however, several large industrial and 
financial corporations had been formed 
and the officials of these corporations 
began to spend larger and larger sums 


.of money on scientific research. 


The National Research Council at 
Washington, D. C., has recently made a 
brief historical summary of some aspects 
of this research work. It shows that by 
1920, our industrial laboratories had 
about 8,000 full-time scientists at work. 


. Then came a rapid increase. By 1927 


the number had more than doubled, to 
the total of 17,000. In the next eleven 
years it doubled again, being 42,000 
in 1938. It has been estimated that in 
1938 over $300,000,000 were spent on 
scientific research alone. 


Cooperative Research 
Until recent years even manufactur- 
ers worked independently, each by 
himself, planning and producing his 
own products. Recently a new idea has 
taken form among manufacturers — 
namely, to carry on research together. 
For example: several individual com- 
panies or corporations, all of which 
were manufacturing coatings of one 
kind or another — inks, paints, lacquers, 
varnishes, di and the like — formed 
the “Research Laboratories of Inter- 
chemical ration.” They set up, in 
addition to their own workshops, a cen- 
tral research “headquarters” with its 
own staff of chemists. / 
Can- you see the advantages of this? 
Here in one central place-were brought 
together groups of chemists and other 
experts working on every possible phase 
of the problem of coatings. There was 
a Vehicle Laboratory studying raw ma- 
terials; a Pigment Laboratory testing, 
experimenting and studying colors; a 
Physi istry Laboratory working 
on the problem of combining coating 
materials in different ways to produce 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS 


PROBLEMS 





OREIGN trade is not a one-way 
street. If the United States wants 
to sell goods to foreign nations it 

must be willing to a their goods in 
xeturn. We must not hamper the free 
flow of commerce by tariff walls.” 

“Why should we worry about foreign 
trade? The United States is the richest 
nation in the world and it should protect 
its home market from low-priced for- 
eign goods by building tariff walls.” 

These conflicting opinions outline 
Problem of Democracy number 31 — 
Tariff Walls: Necessity or Nuisance? 
But, first. let us sketch in the historical 
background of this pro and con discus- 
sion. 


Times Change 

Before 1914 the United States owed 
European nations money because we 
borrowed it to build up industries and 
railroads. We paid this money back by 
shipping goods to Europe. But after the 
Wedd War the situation was reversed. 
European nations owed us billions of 
dollars for war material and food we 
had shipped to them. Did we let them 
pay this money back by shipping goods 
to America, as we had done before 
1914? No. We raised our tariff walls in 
1922 and 1930 and these nations could 
not sell to us in order to pay their debts. 
In short, a nation trades its goods or 
servives in exchange for goods or serv- 
ices it wants to buy from other nations. 
If a nation buys more than it sells it 
must ship gold abroad to “balance” its 


accounts with other nations. (Gold, in 
this case, serves as a “medium of ex- 


change” between nations.) Thus a 


nations have been shipping us gold for 
years because we have regularly sold 
them more goods than we buy. 


“Self-Sufficiency” 

After 1930 other nations built tariff 
walls against American trade. They 
cried to “balance” their foreign trade by 
buying less and selling more. Germany 
and Italy led the way in a drive for 
“self-sufficiency.” They bought only the 
most necessary raw materials for arma- 
ments and restricted other purchases. 
Nazi Germany established a “barter” 
system of exchanging its industrial prod- 
ucts for raw materials. She also paid 
for goods in “aski” marks — which 
could only be spent for German prod- 
ucts. This prevented German customers 
from shopping around for the best mar- 
ket, and i forced them to take Ger- 
man products for which they had no 
use. 

In 1934, Congress approved the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreement Act to lower 
tariff walls which kept foreign nations 
trom selling goods to us. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull got a_chance to try 
his program for peace. He signed 22 
trade pacts with other nations and be- 
an tearing down tariff walls brick by 
orick. “By exchanging goods and serv- 
ices,” he argued, “countries supply each 
othe:s’ deficiencies. Each draws upon 
the other for goods it lacks . . . This is 





the very life blood of intemnationar 
trade . . .” He also ‘that the 
“most favored nation clause” in these 
trade pacts spread their benefits to all 
uations For instance other nations re- 
ceive the same treatment accorded any 
signer of a trade pact if they treat 
American products fairly. This contrasts 
sharply with the Nazi system of “aski” 
marks, which forces German customers 
to buy products from Germany whether 


they want them or not. 


Mr. Hull’s Troubles 

In spite of the Hull program, Ameri- 
can sales have continued to exceed pur- 
chases, and foreign nations have had to 
ship us more gold. The E War 
also caused a flight of gold to America 
for safe keeping, and for use in buying 
war supplies. Today, we have so much 
gold that no one knows what to do with 
it. (See Schol., Feb. 19, p. 5 — Uncle 
Sam Has the “Touch of Midas.”) In ad- 
dition, the War has just about wrecked 
several of Secretary Hull's most valued ~ 
trade agreements. For instance the pacts 
with Britain and France were expected 
to increase sales of American wheat, to- 
bacco, fruits, and office equipment. But, 
today, the Allied nations are copying 
Nazi trade methods in order to save 
money for war supplies. Thus they are 
buying American airplanes, coal, and 
steel products, but are sharply restrict- 
ing purchases of fruits, tobacco, wheat, 
and other products. The Allies also are 
seeking to hold their trade with South 
American nations by demanding that 
they stop buying from the United 
States. 


Trade Pact Debate 

Evidences of Allied unfairness to 
American business figured strongly dur- 
ing the Congress debate on renewing 


Senator Homer T. Bone of Washington (above) is swamped 
by shingles mailed by Pacific Coast workers protesting against 
imports of Canadian shingles. Lumber, pipe, and autos (left) 
—important exports—are being loaded on ships in New York. 











ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





the Reciprocal Trade ts Act 
for Berge alk ves: Cote ac the 
Act was useless now because most of 
the world was restricting trade and vio- 
lating Hull’s trade pacts. But President 
Roosevelt rallied support for the Hull 
program. He admitted that the treaties 
were not important now, but said they 
should be preserved as an example for 
the world to follow when was re- 
stored. We must be ready to take the 
lead, he said, in restoring free trade 
among all nations. After a bitter fight 
Cm finally approved the Act for 
another three years. Briefly, critics and 
supporters argued along these lines: 

Con — 1. The Constitution declares 
that the Senate shall approve all treaties 
with foreign nations. Therefore, the 
trade pacts are illegal because the Sen- 
ate is not allowed to pass on them. 

Pro — 1, rts, not politicians, 
should make trade treaties. Until 1934 
our tariffs were fixed by Congress. Thus 
every Congressman fought against lower 
tariff rates which might hurt factory 
owners or farmers in his district. 
he traded votes with other Congress- 
men. If provision is made for Senate 
approval of trade pacts none ever will 
be approved because of vote trading. 

Con — 2. America is almost self-suffi- 
cient. Therefore we should develop our 
own markets, and stop trying to reform 
the world, We worried about Europe in 
1914-1918 until it got us into the World 
War, 

Pro — 2. Each nation really depends 
on its neighbors. Self-sufficiency cannot 
be attained. World trade gives each na- 
tion a chance to specialize — to do what 
it can do best and then exchange goods 
with other nations. 

Con — 3. We must protect the Ameri- 
can standard of living from the competi- 
tion of low-wage foreign workers. For- 


Chart (above) shows increasing importance of aircraft ex 
ports in U. S. foreign trade. In the striking picture (right) a 
‘ship heels over as a shipment of American locomotives is load- 
ed. These engines were bought by the Chilean State Railways. 
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31. TARIFF WALLS: NECESSITY OR NUISANCE? 


Is America’s Foreign Trade Worth Worry About, 
or Should We Pay More Attention to Home Markets? 





eign goods take customers away from 
our businessmen, and destroy the jobs 
of workers. 

Pro — 8. Foreign sellers are also buy- 
ers of American goods. And the money 
Americans save through the purchase 
of cheaper foreign goods can be used 
to buy more American goods. We must 
buy in order to sell. 


Is Foreign Trade Important? 

Con — 4. Foreign trade is unimpor- 
tant. It accounts for about 10 per cent 
of our total production. So why not de- 
velop the 90 per cent home market and 
stop worrying about the 10 per cent? 

Pro — 4. That 10 per cent is vital to 
our prosperity. Our mass-production 
factories turn out so many products that 
they must sell part of them to foreign 
buyers. Business generally breaks even 
on the 90 per cent home market. Its 
profit comes from the 10 per cent sold 
abroad. 

Con — 5. Foreign markets can be up- 
set too easily by wars. We are finding 
that out today «s Britain and France 
restrict their purchases. of American 
products. We shculd avoid depending 
on foreign markets which may be “gone 
with the wind” tomorrow. 

Pro — 5. There are many markets to- 
day that are not endangered by war. In 
fact, we have a big chance to gain trade 
in South America at the expense of Ger- 
many and Britain and France. But we 
cannot increase our trade in South 
America unless we allow these Southern 
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nations to sell more goods to us. And 
this can be done only through reciprocal 
trade pacts. 


On the Other Hand 

There is a third point of view on the 
above argument. It is expressed by 
Wendell L. Willkie, “dark horse” busi- 
nessman candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination: 

“We, the people, do not put much 
faith in the figures cited by the Republi- 
cans to show how damaging these Hull 
agreements have been, or in the figures 
cited by the Democrats to show how 
profitable they have been. It may be 
years before conclusive results can be 
shown. But it is inconceivable to us that 
prosperity can be re-established without 
any foreign trade . . . And, we, the most 
successful people in the world at busi- 
ness, and industry, know that there are 
two parties to every trade, and that one 
cannot always profit at the expense of 
the other. It is of vital importance to us 
that the other party profit too . . . It 
seems clear to us that the best foreign 
policy for the U. S. is one that will, in 
the long run, help to raise the standard 
of living of the rest of the world... 
As time goes on, and as peace is re- 
stored, this policy might be applied to 
our sister republics in this hemisphere, 
and our sister democracies elsewhere, 
with some considerable effect. Our gold, 
our financial reserves, our trade, can all 
be instrumental in building up the 
standard of living of other peoples . . .” 
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s e 
Light of History 
(Concluded from page 7) 
the Impressionists or the post-Impres- 
sionists. In the last decade or so, and 
with the inpired patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government, America is developing 
her own artistic resources as never be- 
fore, and today every school child 
knows Thomas Hart Benton or Grant 
Wood or George Biddle and appreciates 
their use of authentic American ma- 
terial. There is a new awareness, too, 
of the resources of American music, 
and it is safe to say that American con- 
tributions to music, in the last decade, 
have been more impressive than at any 
previous period in our history. The de- 
velopment of an American architecture 
goes back, of course, to the pioneer ef- 
orts of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and here again considerable 
advances have been made during the 
thirties. It is not possible to say that 
American art or literature of this last 
decade is qualitatively greater than at 
previous periods, but it is correct to 
say that it is more authentically native. 


This development, too, is not with- 
out its dangers. If concentration w 
what is American should blind us to 
what is universal, the result would be 
unfortunate. We must not forget the 
fundamental fact that we are not only 
Americans but of the European 
civilization, that our cultural roots go 
d into the past. Cultural isolation is 
as erous as cultura! imitation. The 
spectacle of the suicide of European 
civilization should not persuade us to 
turn our backs upon that civilization but 
rather take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of preserving our cultural heritage 
from the Old World. 

Two major tasks, then, that confront 
our generation are the maintenance of 
the democratic way of life and the cul- 
tivation of national character and re- 
sources, human and natural, There are 
tasks which are not to be achieved in 
a year or a decade or even a single gen- 
eration, but toward the achievement of 
which effort and progress must be con- 
stant. They are tasks which call insist- 
ently upon the intelligence and energy 
of all Americans. 





“KING” OF THE NETHERLANDS 

A French diplomat once remarked 
that “The only King in Europe is the 
Queen of The Netherlands.” And Queen 
Wilhelmina lived up to this compliment 
when Nazi parachute troops and bomb- 
ers launched a blitzkrieg at her little 
country. “I and my government will 
do our duty,” she proclaimed as she 
rallied Dutch troops and had one-third 
of the country flooded. Unable to avoid 
a conflict, as she had done so success- 
fully during the World War, the Queen 
last week fled to England. 

Wearing a badly fitting tweed suit, 


and a strange round hat, Queen Wil- 
helmina liked to ride down the main 
street of The Hague on her bicycle, 
park it in front of 


e Royal Palace and 
stride into the building. 

The job of running the third largest 
colonial empire in the world is no easy 
one, but the 60-year-old Queen is equal 
to it. Foreign diplomats are constantly 
amazed at her grasp of international 
affairs. She once surprised a visiting 
American Senator—a Southerner—by her 
knowledge of the Negro problem. And 
Dutch officials who don’t know all the 
answers are treated like school boys. 


1914-1940 

Twice in 25 years Belgium has been 
invaded by German armies. During the 
World War, King Albert of the Belgians 
led his armies on the Western Front. 
His son, 13-year-old Crown Prince Leo- 
pold, enlisted in the army as a private 
and served later in the front line 
trenches. Today, Leopold III, King of 
the Belgians, has taken over his father’s 
war-time job—leading his troops on the 
battlefield. 

Leopold was thoroughly prepared by 
his father to rule Belgium. He served 
in the Belgian Senate, and traveled 
widely investigating colonial policies in 
the Belgian Congo, British India, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, and 
French Indo-China. When he returned 
from these trips the Crown Prince pre- 
pared long reports for his father. One 
of his reports led to Belgium’s supply- 
ing the important tropical drug, quinine, 
free to Congo natives unable to pur- 
chase it. 


New Frontiers 


Re ee 
uct particular H 
a Laaary vial: tested all journals 


for “latest” information on 5 a 
Patent Department investigating recent 
patents for coatings. Another great 
— is the Mellon Institute of 
In ial Research in - Pittsburgh, 
where large we pao support chem- 
ical research fellowships in many fields, 

Here, then, are scientists and re- 
search workers at work, ting 
with one another in the ding of 
industry. Our land frontiers may have 


disappeared, but we have many new 
industrial frontiers to be pan 





Youth of Tomorrow 


(Concluded from page 9) 

paid to the enrollee when he leaves. 
Most enrollees get more and better 
clothes than they ever had before. The 
Corps eats well, so well that a youth 
will usually gain 8 to 12 pounds in 
three to six months. It is estimated that 
65,000 CCC boys have been taught to 
read and write. Last year 5176 of them, 
while in camp, earned their elementary 
school diplomas, another 1048 their 
hi school diplomas, and 97 received 
college degrees. Anybody and every- 
body teaches in the CCC camps—off- 
cers and foremen, W.P.A. teachers as- 
signed to the camps, citizens from near- 
by towns and some enrollees. CCC ex- 
perience helps the boys find jobs in 
private industry. “Nearly half of them,” 
comments C. S. Marsh, former Educa- 
tion Director of the CCC, “never had a 
job before, and employers find that the 
camps have taught them how to work, 
how to carry out instructions, and given 
them discipline and self-confidence—in 
short, made them more employable.” 
Mr. Marsh suggeSts that the could 
well be established ently as a 
bridge between school and a job in 
private industry. 

Concluding its study of the “Youth 
Problem” the March of Time ends on 
this hopeful note: 

“Notwithstanding their handicaps, the 
young le of the U. S. today enjoy 
more m, health and i 
than those of any other nation in the 
world. With the government extending 
its youth program, and with countless 
private organizations attacking the 
youth pi on a scale greater than 
ever before, America’s youngsters are 
now receiving increasingly greater op- 
portunities for the recreation, gui 
and fellowship so necessary to the mak- 
ing of good citizens.” 

t is plain that there’s much to be 
at least to be aware of its and 
determined to do something about them. 
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can tell you how to get to Grant's 

Tomb, Radio City, the World’s 
Fair, or the Aquarium, but put me on 
a subway train in New York and I 
begin to ask directions. That's what 
happened the other day. After ri 
miles and miles (or so it seemed) in 
winding, subterranean caverns, the 
subway station I was looking for sud- 
denly flashed out on white-tiled pil- 
lars and the train ground to a stop. 
So this was Wall Street, a name 
synonymous with wealth and 
ere tod have been sade «0d 
lost, overnight. I followed the crowd 
up the steps, emerged into the bril- 
liant sunlight, and looked around. 
Towering skyscrapers loomed above 
narrow, crooked streets, reminders 
of an earlier day when a Dutch set- 
tlement had flourished on this v 
spot. But not one familiar landmar 
could I find. So I turned to a news- 
dealer at the subway exit. He would 
surely know the bank I was looking 
for. He dropped a bundle of maga- 
zines and started talking, waving 
first one arm and then the other to- 
ward all points of the compass. 

“Ya walk two blocks dis way, sat 
Den ya toin dat way, see? K 
goin’ till ya strike de buildin’ wid ie 
clock. Ya can’t miss it!” 

I thanked him and started hope- 
fully “dis way.” Then I heard a voice. 
A pleasant young man, not more than 
eighteen, raised his hat. 

“Pardon me,” he said with a smile. 
“I heard you asking directions to the 
bank. I happen to be going there, and 
I'd be glad bo show you the way.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. “I'm afraid 
I'd never find it if I relied on our 
friend at the newsstand!” 


1 ALWAYS get lost on subways. I 


Some of you may be sitting in a similar 
line some day. What have you to offer? 
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Your hashes and Your Job 


Good Speech Inspires Confidence, So Banks 
Encourage Employees to Improve Their English 


By Gretta Baker 


We started walking, then my guide 
turned to me with an explanation. 

“My name is Bob French. I'm a 
pa e in the bank you're looking for, 

ought to know how to get there.” 

on interesting!” I replied. “I'm 
on my way to interview Mr. Harris 
of your personnel department for a 
magazine article.” 

I told him my name and men- 
tioned Scholastic. 

“Oh, I know Scholastic very well,” 
he smiled. “I used to get it when I 
went to high school. I was graduated 
last June.” 

“Is this your first job?” 

“Yes. I filed my application last 
May and in August I started work. I 
think I was lucky.” 

“Indeed you were. Tell me, did you 
have any experience in after-school or 
summer jobs?” 

“I worked two summers in my un- 
cle’s hardware store. But the bank 


takes boys without rience.” 
“Just what does a bank page do?” 
I inquired. 


“A page carries messages from one 
department to another, escorts pa- 
trons who are not familiar with the 
bank, and performs minor clerical 
duties. It’s largely routine work but 
it’s good training for something big- 


Oy idol so. What is the next 
step up the ladder of success? 

“A page generally becomes a mes- 
senger. That's a more interesting job 
because it takes you outside. It’s also 
a more responsible job. If there’s an 
opening next fall, I’m hoping to get 


~ 
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it. The bank gives preference to its 
own employees if they are qualified.” 

By this time we had reached the 
bank. Bob escorted me to the per- 
sonnel department and then left. I 
decided to tell Mr. Harris about my 
pleasant encounter. 

“Yes, Bob French is one of our best 
boys,” he said in response to my en- 
thusiastic comment. “We have him 
in mind for a promotion.” 

“I was as much impressed with his 
good speech as with ood breed- 
ing. He expressed himself so clearly 
and effectively.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that. 
He shows the effect of the training 
were giving him.” 

“You mean training in speech, Mr. 
Harris?” 

“That's right. Every page goes to 
English class once a week. The class 
is held right here in the bank under 
the supervision of the educational 
director. We believe that any boy 
who aspires to a position of trust in 
a bank needs a complete mastery of 
the English langu guage. 

“What phases of English do you 
teach in this class?” 

“We ask the boys to give oral re- 
ports, we ass 5 ait: written aanetend 
tions, and we 
pronunciation. I think I Ties a ~ 
son sheet from last week that you 
might look at.” 

Mr. Harris handed me a mimeo- 
graphed list of words. It. included 
such banking terms as “beneficiary,” 
“fiduciary,” “comptroller,” “negoti- 
able,” “maintenance,” “remittance.” 
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Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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“Each boy must be able to 
; ‘ae define all = 
words. You see, we try to relate the 
work to the banking profession. We 
expect a boy to know the general 
principles of good speech before we 
hire him.” 

“How do you check on an appli- 
cant’s knowledge of English?” 

“Every applicant, regardless of his 
qualifications, is given an application 
blank. These completed forms are 
brought to my desk. I weed out appli- 
cations that show evidence of bad 
spelling or faulty grammar and inter- 
view the others. During the interview 
I watch carefully for mistakes in 
English. After fifteen years as a per- 
sonnel officer, I can almost tell a per- 
son's breeding and education by his 
use of English. The brighter he is, the 
more easily he will express himself. 
With me good speech is an index to 
other desirable traits.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Harris, what other 
qualities do you look for in appli- 
cants?” 

“Just glance at this,” he said, hand- 
ing me a printed form. It was a check 
list used to rate applicants. There 
were five separate headings with sub- 
divisions under each. Number I was 
physical characteristics. It provided 
for comment on clothing (neatness, 
not style), facial expression, and pos- 
ture. Number II was spoken English 
including voice quality and tone, flu- 
ency of spéech, and correctness of 
expression. Number III was mental 
ability in general with subdivisions 
for quality of thought, logic of dis- 
cussion, and poise. Business aptitude 
was the fourth heading and included 
attitude toward questioner, tact, per- 
sistence, and reaction to criticism. 
The last item on the list was social 
characteristics, with emphasis on 
friendliness, tolerance of outlook, and 
alertness. 

“Of course, we don’t enter ratings 
on this list while the applicant is 
present. That would make anybod 
self-conscious,” Mr. Harris fhe ase 
“Whether or not we can place the 
person in a job, we try to be human.” 

“What happens after the inter- 
view?” I asked. 

“If we have a job open, we select 
the best applicants for further inter- 


view and testing. Every prospective 


page is a a combination clerical- 
-intelligence test. An applicant 
for a stenographic job must take dic- 
tation and transcribe the letter on the 


. And do we notice mis- 
in spelling tet oe, 

“I suppose most of the applicants 
for emg oe jobs are women.” 

“Yes, they are. But some of our 
page boys graduate into clerical work 
as typists. We have a class where we 
teach typewriting to boys and girls 
who want to learn.” 

“I'm especially interested in the 
opportunities for women in banking, 
Mr. Harris.” 

“I'm glad you are, Miss Baker, for 
banking is a field where women can 
excel.- I'm not talking now of the 
young girl who takes a job, any kind 
of job, merely for the e of buy- 
ing pretty clothes while she waits for 
some young man to ask her'to marry 
him. I'm thinking of the more mature 
girl who, married or not, makes a 
career of banking.” 

“What opportunities are there for 
such a girl?” TI asked. 

“Abundant opportunities. She may 
start, with or without experience, in 
a junior clerical job, then become a 
a and finally secretary to 
a bank executive. Many of our secre- 
taries are college graduates and do 
not have to start as clerks.” 

“But suppose she aspires to some- 
thing bigger,” I suggested. “Must she 
be content with being secretary to an 
executive?” 

“By no means!” Mr. Harris smiled 
approvingly. “She may become a 
cashier, an office manager, a bank di- 
rector, or even a president!” 

“Tell me, what are the qualities 
that make for success in banking in 
both men and women?” I inquired. 

“Absolute integrity of character is 
one essential. Banking is a public 
trust and any man or woman who 
hopes to succeed must be loyal to 
that trust. We carefully investigate 
the character of every applicant be- 
fore we employ him. We can’t take 
chances wi 
A fine personality is another require- 
ment. We prefer boys and girls who 
have been in school and pop- 
ular with their classmates and thei 
teachers. That means they should get 
along with people in a job. That's 
important in a bank where our busi- 


ness depends on pelyies and pleas- 
ing our clients. appearance is 
another factor in success. We don't 


ask for beauty, but we do expect care- 


ful of hair, es , etc., 
absolute cleanliness, and neat, well- 
pressed clothes. I’ve already stressed 


other people's money. . 


Bo fins Ast 


intelligence, that's.a cornerstone of 
success in any job.” _ 

“How about the educational 
quirements, Mr. Harris?” 

“Most of our employees are 
cing We dont aah ia aoe 
ining. We don't i 
courses in business law, commercial 
arithmetic, or accounting. We prefer 
to train employees pai Wat e 
them ial courses in these and re- 
lated fields when they are ready to 

use them in their jobs. 

“Tell me, Mr. Harris, aren't there 
special night courses sponsored by 

American Institute of Banking?” 

“Yes, there are. We e am- 
bitious employees to attend and even 
pay their tuition if they make out- 
standing pee Most colleges also 
offer night courses in banking. If 
there are no classes nearby, a 
may even send a boy or girl to sum- 
mer school to further his education 
in banking. But remember this. We're 
bankers and we don't invest time and 
money unless we're sure of some re- 
turn. A boy or girl must prove his 
worth before we'll take a chance.” 

I thought about this statement as I 
seft Mr. Harris’ office. This was the 
fourth survey I had made in as many 
months. I had interviewed employers 
in hotels, department stores, ra- 
dio stations. Now here was a person- 
nel officer in a bank saying practi- 
cally the same thing in slightly dif- 
ferent words. Yes, there were oppor- 
tunities for young people if they pos- 
sessed certain qualities and were 
willing to prove their worth. As I 

through the outer office, I 
noticed the applicants waiting to be 
interviewed. Most of them were 
young, eager, well-dressed. Which 
would get the jobs? Well, some of 
you may be sitting in that line some 
day. What have to offer in re- 
turn for an entployer’s investment? 
Have you given any thought to that? 
I've tried to point out what employ- 
ers look for. Perhaps by this time 
you realize that En is more than 
just a subject you study in school. It’s 
a key that opens the door to success 
in every field! 

So my advice to you is simply 
this. Make up your mind to master 
English Read good books, increase 
your y ragetin . 

; of en 
Fe do tile aah Gx meetin 


your first job! 
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Y grandfather was 
it was a long time 
found out that he 

grandfather—I he was an unc 
That's how quiet was. My 
father’s name was “Charlie,” 
which is French. Charlie lived 
on the fourth floor of an old brownstone 
house that always looked as if it 
its hat pulled down over its eyes. To 
to his rooms you had to climb 
fights of stairs and run (in 
sort of way). through halls that 
mostly inhabited 7 Then, 
i side is: Fp 
right-hand side, very 
iy thee times {the Secret Rap) 
said, in a voice like tom 
Oracle.” Then my grandfather 


the door. 

Inside was the kind of place 
about all the time that you 
it. The floor was composed 
newspapers, and the walls 
There were four long bay wi 
with a radiator under them 
sparrows ing around outside. 
the middle of the room was a. sort of 
island—a long deal table and a tipsy- 
looking lamp, under which my grand- 
father and I ate chocolates, played 

The 
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We read this story many times and dis- 
cussed the fairies, with whom we were 
on rather intimate terms. We knew the 
fairies approved of us, because they 
were always leaving us presents—books 
and things. 

And now I am coming to the queer 
part. The queer part is this, my t- 
aunts, who owned the house Charlie 
lived in, never spoke to their brother; 
because he had married a French wo- 
man and thrown away their pride, their 
name, and what is more, their mother’s 
tuby brooch. They all three of them 
concentrated very hard on not lovin 
the Frenchwoman, and after a while 
she died. 

These sisters of my grandfather were 
thin, nervous, hair-wp-in-a-knot crea- 
tures, who looked as if God hadn’t had 
enough iors on hand to finish them 
out—as i were just made of scraps. 
Charlie said maybe that’ 's why they were 
so scrappy. One time I asked him why 
nobody ever married his poor, skinny 
sisters. He said they had been “wei 
and found wanting.” This is a 
expression. 

Another = my aunts did not like 
about my grandfather is that he smoked 
so vociferously, tacked a si up 


ae 


in their bathroom saying, “No Smoking. 
My grandfather said 
subtle. 

Grandfather never. spoke to my aunts. 
If he had something urgent or caustic to 
say to them, he wrote them a letter: I 


is was not very 
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By Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Landon High School, South Jacksonville, 
Flordia. Teacher, Miss Grace C. Haag 


always mailed the letters, and there was 
a wonderful superfluity of them. After 
he had written one, though, Grand- 
father used to wear a funny look on his 
face, like the back of a smile. 
Another odd thing about my Grand- 
father is that he ate two meals a 


day. These were always egg-milk and 
bread. In the mornin , Grand- 
father creaked down his three flights 


of stairs and went to the buffet for his 
quarter that my aunts put there. Then 
walked to the store and purchased two 
eggs and a bottle of milk. When he re- 
turned home, he beat the eggs and milk 
together in a bowl and ate this mixture 
with bread. My aunts let him have 
some of their bread. 

One day however, while grandfather 
was beating his , the bowl slipped 
and broke on the floor. My aunts made 
a noise like tires going down; but d- 
father just sneered at them with his 
shoulder-blades and stomped eae 
When he came down again, he his 
pat rm He looked queer in that 

—like a ith his feather 
cocked over ati.) He marched down 


an immense crockery bowl coming u 
Fifth and Kelker, with a lot of little 
boys dancing behind. The legs wobbled 
into the’ and deposited the bowl 


PD. One day grandfather and I ran away. 
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We tiptoed all the way down to River 
Road and sat under a horse-chestnut 
tree. Grandfather said that sitting under 
horse-chestnut trees was his favorite oc- 
cupation. He said he once knew a house 
that had a horse-chestnut tree. I said, 
“Was it your house?” Grandfather said 
“Yes.” Then he was so quiet it was al- 
most like noise. After a while grand- 
father began telling me about when he 
was a boy. He told me how much he 
had loved the woods, but his parents 
thought he should love the woodpile. 
Grandfather said there are always peo~ 
ple who love the woodpile. Another 
thing my boy-grandfather liked to do 
was to take off his clothes and dive into 
the river, so that he could feel H,O all 
around him. “Let the elements howl!” 
"seagate often said. He also said 

t swimming against the current was 
great—not for the sport, but for some 
other reason. He wasn’t sure which one. 

Well, grandfather and I sat under 
our horse-chestnut tree for some time— 
until the sun began to melt, and the sky 
looked like a mess of butterfly wings. 
Then we walked home very slowly 
through the dark streets, saying poems 
to each other. I confided in my grand- 
father that I was a poet too, but he 
promised not to tell. 

As we were rounding the corner of 
Fifth and Reilly, we suddenly came 
chin to chin with Aunt Ag, who had 
come to look for me. Aunt Ag just 
brushed past my grandfather, and right 
away began exclaiming about my de- 
ficiency in the way of hat and gloves. 
Grandfather eyebrowed Aunt Ag for a 
long minute. Then he said, “My God!” 
like thunder, and marched home. I was 
not allowed to to my grandfather 
for a whole week, because he had been 
so ive with the Deity. 

e biggest joke my grandfather and 
I ever had was about the law of aver- 
ages. My grandfather said that the law 
of averages means that if you are bad 
for a certain length of time, you can not 
help being good before long. Then he 
said that use we two were bad all 
the time we must be the outlaws of 
averages. This joke lasted us for quite 
some time. 

The best Noble Experiment my 
- gary and I attempted concerned 

art of flying. You see, when you are 
performing flying the important thing 
is to keep your eyes closed. But my 
grandfather and I were always too 
curious: we wanted to see what we 
looked like doing it. So we never got 
the hang of fying. 

And now grandfather is dead. He is 
lying here in his great bed in the old 
room. It is the same bed in which 
grandfather and I used to take naps on 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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THOMAS HARDY 


XACTLY one hundred years 
ago, come June 2, Thomas 
Hardy was born in Dorsetshire 

—that part of England he was des- 
tined to make immortal through his 
novels and his poetry. One hundred 
years sounds like a very long time, 
and it’s hard to think of Hardy as 
belonging to the last century. If he 
had rested on his laurels as a novelist 
—as the author of Under the Green- 
wood Tree, The Return of the Native, 
Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Jude the Obscure, Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles—we would think of him as 
a 19th century writer. But fortun- 
ately he was not content with that. 
Near the beginning of the new cen- 
tury, in 1898, he simply stopped 
writing novels and turned to his first 
—and last love, poetry. For the next 
twenty-nine years—up to the very 
year before his death in 1928 at the 
great age of eighty-eight, he devoted 
himself entirely to poetry. Many of 
his admirers, sometimes known as 
Hardy perennials, who are celebrat- 
ing the centenary of his birth this 
year, think that it is as a poet that 
he will be remembered the longest. 
This is probably the way Hardy him- 
self would have it. 

Hardy was a delicate child (until 
he was six his family did not expect 
him to live). He learned his lessons 
at his mother’s knee, and went to 
school in nearby Dorchester. When 
he was sixteen his father, a stone- 
mason, apprenticed young Thomas to 
a friend of his who was an ecclesi- 
astical architect. Here the appren- 
tice spent more time studying Greek 
and writing verse than he di study- 
ing architecture. However, in the 
course of the next few years Hardy 
learned enough of his profession to 
work at it with at least one happy 
result. It was while he was restoring 
a church in Cornwall that he met 
Emma Lavinia Gifford, the vicar’s 
sister-in-law, whom he married in 
1874. By that time his first four 
novels had been published, and he 
had decided to give up architecture 
forever for writing. 

Hardy’s first published work (none 
of the verse written at this time came 


to light until after 1898) was a short 
story, followed b y a long succession 
of powerful novels. They were filled 
with the somber earthly beauty and 
heartbreak that marked all the work 
of this “last of the great Victorians.” 

The story goes that Hardy stopped 
writing novels when he did because 
he lived in terror that his publishers 
would ask him to write a society 
novel. Hardy and his wife hated 
city life and lived as recluses in the 
country (at Max Gate, the last of 
his architectural achievements). 
Whatever the reason for his decision, 
it was a lucky one for poetry. After 
1898 came one of Hardy's greatest 
periods of achievement, marked not 
only by his books of shorter poems, 
but by the publication of his great 
verse-drama of the Napoleonic Wars, 
The Dynasts, which in its conception 
and intrinsic grandeur has been com- 
pared with Faust and Paradise Lost. 

Hardy’s poems are hard to classify. 
Louis Untermeyer says, “Hardy 
wrote in almost every manner, good 
and bad, in every meter, old and 
new, mixing novelty and banality, 
dropping heavy cacophonies into the 
lightest melodies, balancing the pro- 
found with the trivial, the cosmic 
with the comic. Modern and ancient, 
his technique is as advanced as the 
youngest contemporary’s, as formal 
as a poetic ballet-master's.” 

For your own private celebration 
of the Hardy centenary we suggest 
that you reread any of his Wessex 
Poems (his first collection), go on 
from there to Time's Laughing- 
Stocks, Poems of the Past and Pres- 
ent, Winter Words, or find what you 
like in his Collected Poems or The 
Dynasts. 

Here are two examples of Thomas 
Hardy at his best. In the first he 


b about war (which he hated . 


and wrote much about), comforts 
himself and us by his quiet faith man 
and nature will survive. As this issue 
goes to press, with the fresh and 
shocking news of another chapter of 
the horror of invasion accomplished 
in. , we need sei 

of- we can get from these. Caos 
twelve lines. 


THOMAS HARDY 
In Time of “The Breaking of Nations” 


With an old horse that stumbles and 
nods 


Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass: 
Yet this will go onward the same 


Though Dynasties pass. 
Yonder a maid and her on 


War's Nps ys Be into night 


Ere their story die. 


Weathers 


This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 
And so do I; 
When showers betumble the chestnut 
spikes, 
And nestlings 
And the little Dae nightingale bills 
his best, 
And nm sit outside the “Traveler's 


And FE eo come forth -muslin 
pty sprig 


And citizens Fea of the South and 
West 

And so do I. 

This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 
And so do I. 

When beeches drip in browns and duns, 
And and ply; 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe, 

And meadow rivulets overflow, 

pes goa hy gate-bars hang in a row, 

in families homeward go, 

And so do I. 


The poems above are’ reprinted from 
ccnindin of the teeing, Een 
publishers. 
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By Lou La Brant: ee 
Professor of English Education, Ohio State University 


UMMER reading always sug- 
gests to me great comfort. 
When winter reading is men- 

tioned I see students at tables or 

desks, hastily scanning pa or 
seated more sedately i “nigh backed 
chairs by a fire or perhaps they are 
reading in bed. But summer reading 
means a hammock, or a lawn swing, 

or a good piece of grass under a 

thick-leafed tree. 

In the high school where I teach, 
each student in an Engilsh class 
chooses, with his teacher’s-help, what 
he will read. Therefore-he does not 
find himself plowing through a book 
he does not enjoy nor understand. 
Most of my students have long lists 
of books which they want to read; 
but although their ambition is all I 
could ask, almost daily I hear com- 
plaints about lack of time. Even 
when students do find time they are 
conscious of the need for haste. A 
game, a party, a report on the next 
assembly program, a tennis tourna- 
ment, a date for a picture show, the 
stage play which won't be repeated 
in years, a report in social studies, a 
geometry assignment, a theme—one 
or a dozen of these may be urging 
the reader to hurry. So it ha 
that there is little time to reread, to 
dream over the conversations, or to 
think out a writer's suggestions. One 
of my students this winter t six 
weeks on Walden. He nats parts, 
talked about them, reread, and 
gained the rich meanings of the 
book. But he reported his work with 
an air é as though such lei- 
surely readi 
travagance, I do not believe it is, 
but I find it easy to understand his 
feeling. On my own table today are 
four new books, each one demanding 
immediate reading. I shall have to 
hurry with at least three of them. 

In summer, however, students 
have more independence. Plan to 
take advantage of this to read a few 
books which by their nature demand 
leisure. Walden, which I have just 
mentioned, is one of these, a book 
suited to older students in high 
school. Essays and poetry fall, in my 
opinion, into this category. 

In this same class of books need- 
ing plenty of time are the long novels, 








g were a luxury or ex- 


rich in detail. Among them are some 
of the most fascinating stories that 
have been written. Boys who ig 2 
in adventure stories may enjoy fol- 
lowing a series. The Nordhoff-Hall 
trilogy (three novels in a series) on 
the South Sea islands, Scott’s outlaw 
story of Rob Roy, Forester’s Captain 
Horatio Hornblower, or perhaps one 
of the accounts of Genghis Khan or 
Marco Polo are lengthy but satisfy- 
ing stories. Older boys will find 
pleasure in such novels as Of Human 
Bondage, The Wind and the Rain, 
The Wanderer, books which move 
rapidly enough but which leave 
many thoughts in a boy’s mind. 

In America we are just now really 
beginning to feel how varied, ro- 
mantic, and dramatic our country is. 
For a long time Americans were so 
busy pioneering that they wrote little 
about American people. Now we 
have literally hundreds of good books 
showing a great variety of people 
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and scenes in America. So great is 
the range that many students find 
it difficult to make an a ast out 
of the possibilities. I think, wever, 
there is some satisfaction to be had 
from a bit of specialization, and at 
any rate most people need some 
ag to selection. I suggest, there- 
ore, that you at least consider some 
of the following possibilities. If later 
you want to make for yourself some 
other approach, so much the better. 

You might, for example, read the 
Pulitzer prize novels. For a number 
of years a committee has been au- 
thorized to award a prize each spring 
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to-an American writer of fiction. 
These books (your librarian can give 
you the list) offer a picture of the 
United States which ranges from the 
story of a Navajo Indian (Laughing 
Boy) to that of society life in New 
York City (The Age of Innocence); 
from the deep South (Scarlet Sister 
Mary) to a small Indiana town 
(Alice Adams). There is a Pulitzer 
prize also for a play, each year. Read- 
ing these would give you a sample of 
the best Broadway drama each win- 
ter for years. 

Another approach might be 
through regions. There is a series 
of books, for example, written about 
life on the various great rivers of 
this country. Suwanee River takes 
you into the lives of people living in 
the great swamp country of the 
Southeast. (You will want to read 
The Yearling, which has about the 
same setting, too. Indeed, I wish 
every high school student knew that 
book.) Others in the series take you 
over the continent with people whose 
lives have been determined by these 
great waterways. While it is not a 
part of this new series, of course, 





Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi 
should be mentioned here. 

If you are interested in regions, 
why not choose one section of the 
country and live in it for a hundred 
years or so? Your librarian can easily 
make you a list for any region in 


_America. You might, for example, 


begin with The Luck of Roarin 

Camp, which takes you west wi 

the gold rush, and come on down 
the years to this year’s Pulitzer Prize 
winner, The Grapes of Wrath (per- 
haps you have seen it in the movie). 
which gives you one phase of mod- 
ern California. You should. of course, 
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not judge California from that alone, 
but you can easily find books which 
give the romantic and prosperous 
side of the west coast too. 

New York and. New England have 
been used as the scene for so many 
novels that I need not name them. 
So has the South. Pioneer books of 
the Middle West make a good back- 
ground for such modern novels as 
The Farm, the Bromfield trilogy, or 
The Folks, Now in November, Main 
Street. 

There are the great cities and fac- 
tory towns. The Harbor, The Jungle, 
I Went to Pit College, Boston, The 
Three Black Pennys, Pig Iron, are 
only a few suggestions from the 
many available. 

Factories and orange groves, rocky 
peaks (in books by Enos Mills, for 
example) and tangled swamps, red- 
wood forests and wheat fields, coal 
mines and cherry orchards, trout 
streams and cotton fields, crowded 
beaches and the quiet swimming 
holes—all are America and all appear 
in books. 

- Some of you may live in small 
towns, where library facilities are not 
good. Don't _ up. Often the li- 
brarian is glad to have your request. 
There is another avenue which may 
be of help. For a long time Euro- 
peans have known that good books 
could be made cheaply; but we 
Americans have been rather scornful 
of paper-backed novels, and usually 
only trashy ones have been bound in 
this way. In recent years, however, 
we have become much more sensible. 
Now most of the best books—except 
the very new ones—may be had for 
a dollar or less. Indeed, you can get 
the world’s greatest bodks in any of 
several such inexpensive editions. So 
you might enjoy reading your own 
Tom Jones, or Kristin Lavransdatter. 
For a while dollar books were our 
best substitute. But we can do even 
better from a financial point of view. 
Several. publishers have reprinted 
great books and bound them in at- 
tractive paper or composition covers 
for as little as twenty-five cents each. 


Ask your book store for lists of Mod- 


ern Age Books, Pocket Books, or the 
Penguin Series (imported from Eng- 
land). Better yet, write the publish. 
ers for lists pes check what you want. 

It would not do to end a discussion 
of summer reading without mention- 
ing books which are loaded with fun. 
There are probably some who have- 


of Ring Lardner’s stories. Stephen 
Leacock is known to many of you. 
He has several riotous collections. 
My Man Jeeves and others by Wode- 
house you should know if you do not. 
There is Cappy Ricks also. It is my 
feeling that high school students 
read far too few funny books. If you 
haven't seen Life With Father on the 
stage, read it before the play comes 
your way. I like to find out about 
the humorous books of previous gen- 
erations. Ask the librarian at your 
public library to help you find Peck's 
Bad Boy an Sinanehs at Saratoga, 
and some of the Mr. Dooley books 
to learn what your parents and grand- 
parents ra very funny. 

It is futile to attempt any inventory 
of all you might read thi$ summer. 
Most teachers will gladly help you 
make an individual list, suited to 
your own tastes; but no matter how 
good the teacher's judgment may be, 
use your own also. Hunt through 
the shelves for yourself. Ask about 
whatever it is you most want to 
know. Someone has written about it. 
There is great satisfaction in finding 





(Concluded from page 19) 
Sunday afternoons. I remember 
pre” oc had a little habit of 
ing me every now and then—to see 
I were dea Thugenar | he 
v vely, “you "t want 
be sleeping with a corpse, would you?” 
(Gran called me “Bill” because 
that wasn’t my name. My name was 
“Agatha.”) Later, when Grandfather's 
own breathing had become relaxed and 
he was quite asleep, I would shake 
those bony shoulders and sna 
“Charlie! are you dead?” pies 
wake up to comfort me. 

But grandfather won't wake now, his 
eyes are tightly clenched. I wonder if 
grandfather is flying. 


(Elizabeth Anne McFarland’s 


McFarland who won the first poetry 
this year.—Ed. ) 





AWARDS WINNERS ON THE AIR 


Scholastic again played host early this 
month to a small group of Awards winners 
who were invited to New York for fun and 
frolic and—incidentally—the serious busi- 
ness of broadcasting on a nationwide NBC 
radio network. 

In addition to the grou 
Scholastic’s guests were: 


ictured below, 
Hodgell, To- 


peka (Kan.) H. S.; Elliott Twery, Roose- 
velt H. S., Washington, D. C,; and Joe 
LaBella, Oyster Bay (Long Island) H. S., 
three of the art scholarship winners; Mary 
Yordouiahies Hestiens OSE 

winner; ean 
Knight Graham, "Heece Greeley ne sy 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Three Scholastic Awards poetry winners are shown before the NBC microphone dur- 
ing broadcast May 6. Left to right: Harold Feigenbaum, James Monroe H. S., New 
York, 3rd prize; Elizabeth Anne McFarland, Landon H. S., South Jacksonville, Fia:, 
Ist prize; Kimball Flaceus, ex-Scholastie Awards winner and this year one of the 
poetry judges; and Laurette Pizer, Bentley School, New York, 2nd prize. Elizabeth 
McFarland also won 2nd prize for short stories. Her story appears on page 19. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ S 


Summer Assignments 


No Rest for the Curious 
Not Even on Vacation 


Guidance. There were 550 éntries 
in the Success contest, which Dr. Law- 
ton read over with great care. Next fall, 
he hopes to give our readers an analysis 
of the ideals expressed in these letters. 
Meanwhile, he will be interested in re- 
ceiving letters from high school students 
during the summer on personal ques- 
tions which perplex therm. If the writers 
desire, such letters will also be con- 
sidered for publication in the Reader's 
Forum and in the Round Table. 

A subject which should be of par- 
ticular interest to the writers as well as 
to the readers of Dr. Lawton’s depart- 
ment is: “Questions Boys and Girls Ask 
of Each Other.” Pupils may write, 
“What I Should Like to Know About 
Boys (or Girls),” “What I Should Like 
to Know about a Certain Boy (or 
Girl),” or “What I Like in a Boy (or 
Girl) Friend.” They should benefit from 
writing such letters even if they do not 
mail them. But by all means urge pupils 
to mail them. 


Reading. Miss Lou La Brant’s ex- 
cellent suggestions for summer reading 
may be augmented with suggestions for 
a balanced program. In addition to fic- 
tim and travel literature certain other 
non-fiction books might be considered. 
Pupils might plan to read at least one 
history book, such as We the People, by 
Huberman; one economics book, such as 
Factories in the Field, by McWilliams; 
one on health, such as Why Keep Them 
Alive? by De Kruif; one book on world 
politics, such as Days of Our Years by 
Van Passen; and at least two books on 
the field in which they plan to make a 
living. If that question has not been 
quite decided, pupils might read over 
a group of the Public Affairs Pamphlets 
to see what a great deal of work there 
is to be done to make this country liv- 
able. At this point in their lives, pupils 
night also be advised about putting 
their reading time to good advantage, 
particularly with respect to magazines 
and newspapers. 

Excursions. The majority of pupils 
will take trips of some sort during the 
summer. In order for them to derive the 
greatest possible pleasure from these 
trips, they might equip themselves in 
advance with some knowledge of the 
region they are about to visit, its na- 
tural as well as human characteristics. 
And they might prepare a set of Things 
to Look For which, jotted in their note- 
book, will help them make an interest- 
ing record of their trip. Some travelers 
supplement such records with a map 


of the territory covered, a log of the 


journey, and hs. A record of 
that is Fass oye show to the 
class next fall. 


S We've laid a great deal of 
emphasis on speech habits this year. 
Pupils might use the summer to study 
and practice good speech habits. One 
excellent aid to study is the radio. Pupils 
may listen to political ers, for ex- 
ample. And when they think they have 
found a pleasing voice, they may study 
the pronunciations and inflections. They 
may go so far as to attempt to imitate 
the various rs. If imitations go 
beyond the conventional “My Friends,” 


Naga ia”. SSiaiatre nical aloes 


the speech habits of the imitators 
would hardly suffer thereby. 


SPEAKING DATES 

Scholastic takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that members of the editorial staff 
will be available for a limited number 
of speaking engagements before high 
school student or teacher groups, assem- 
blies, forums, and_ institutes. Sched- 
ules are now being arranged for the fall 
semester of 1940-41. Correspondence 
is invited from school men or teachers 
interested. Full particulars on request. 
Address: M. R. Robinson, Editor-Pub- 
lisher, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





LETTERS | 


Dear Editor: 
Scholastic grows better and better. 
I simply could not get along without it. 
To prove this I am enclosing some little 
ways and means I make use of to utilize 
the mass of splendid material you put 
at our disposal every week. I thought 
— it might interest you to know 
ow much I value and ope your 
fine efforts to give us teachers just what 
we want and need. What a saving and 
a blessing Scholastic is to me and to 
thousands of other busy teachers, I 
am sure, 
Sister M. Pauline 
Cathedral High School 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Book and Film Reports 

These are cut out neatly and pasted 
(at the top) on heavy colored construc- 
tion paper so that each student may 
have separate copies in class. I find 
this much more practical and efficient 
in results than to put them into a book 
which only a few may use at a time. 
Each student is given a different report. 

These are studied intensively in class 
at stated periods, ding largely 
upon the needs of the class. The follow- 
ing points guide the study: paragraph 
content, sentence structure, personality 
and originality of presentation, points 
discussed, etc. In my class of thirty- 
three we generally study from ten to 
twelve reports in one lesson. After class 
all reports are collected and filed for 
further use and reference. Book reports 
on outside reading have improved fifty 
percent since I have adopted this me- 
thod. Of course I collect book reports 
from various sources, but Scholastic is 
my treasure-trove. 


Watch Your Vocab 

This feature is the S.0.S. of the busy. 
teacher—and how imperatively neces- 
sary for the students of English! From 


the very first-I hailed this practical 
work with a sigh of relief and a grateful 
“Thank you, good Friend-Scholastic.” 


Up to this time, I had spent laborous 
hours arranging and typing all phases 
of vocabulary studies for my class; for 
this is the secret of creative work—words 
and their meaning—discriminations at 
one’s- instant command. Your studies 
are making the students critically word- 
conscious. Many are compiling word- 
books for life use—a hobby if you will— 
but a delight for an English teacher to 
behold. 

These studies are cut out and pasted 
just as the reports are, and regular les- 
sons are assigned twice a week in con- 
junction with sentences and mental ob- 
servation and comprehension exercises. 
This is intensely vital and interesting to 
the students, a & are rapidly increasing 
their vocabularies with gratifying re- 
sults to themselves and, of course,— 
their teacher. 


Authors and Pictures 

I am especially delighted with those 
short black-print lives of modern au- 
thors, and the fine pictures accompany- 
ing them. How wonderfully timely and 
useful these are! I am sure you would 
be proud of Scholastic if you could see 
the world of material along this line it 
has furnished to my class. These are all 
mounted on stiff colored cards and 
filed alphabetically for constant use. I 
am constantly adding to this collection 
and we are always using the up-to-date 
information. 


And the Problems of Democracy 
series! Where could we find all this 
— visualized explanatory every- 


ay citizenship but in Scholastic? It 

just isn’t available in such simplified 
form elsewhere. We are making some 
precious Democracy Charts of all this 
valuable information. 
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¢ Atlantic PRIZES 
The Atlantic Contests for High School and Private School Students 


(closing date April 8) were open to all students using the Atlantic 
Monthly in a course anne some part of the 1939-1940 school ii 








HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: The Biography of a Hill, by Barbara Smith 
Livonia Central School, Livonia, New York 
Helen E. Strong, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 

















The Black Angel, by Bob Henry God’s Greatest Riddle The Godsend, by George McRae 
Central High ahh, Tulsa. byJoanne Strobl Northwestern School, Detroit 
Rath Douglas, INSTRUCTOR Central High School, Minneapolis Beatrice Merriam. 





$25 FOR THE BEST STORY: De Lawd Sent De Rain, by Archie Lewis 
Johnston High School, S. C., Mrs. D. D. Pitts, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
















rll Take Bernie, by Larry Davis The Night Is Long That Never The Best Corn Grower 
West High School, Minneapolis Finds the Day, by Beatrice Marcus Charles Wescott 
Wanda Orton, INSTRUCTOR mes Township High School est School, Minneapolis 





Marie idge, INSTRUCTOR 





$25 FOR THE BEST POEM: 





Anoka, Minnesota; pe ey” 18, 1939, And Ruth Cole 
Marshall High School, Minneapolis 
Alta Loren Stanton, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 










The ag by Jack Norstad Sonnet, Chateau Thierry, Septem- Christmas, by June Carol Berg 
West High School, aa Seams ber 3, 1939, by Rediond Young Central ro pang Minneapolis 
Wanda Orton, INSTRUCTOR Peoria High School, Illinois Abigail 0’ , INSTRUCTOR 






Auguste L. Reinhard, INSTRUCTOR 


PRIVATE SCHOOL CONTESTS 


$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: The Charm of Robert Frost, by Katharine Magee 
St. Margaret's School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Ruth P. Chandler, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


















Some School! in America Joseph Conrad, Romanticist David Copperfield: He Weeps 
Parag om nower, Jr. by Barbara E. Van Norman ae Fearon Brown, Jr. 
ps Academy, Massachusetts St. Margaret's School . Choate School, Connecticut 
Alan R. Blackmer, INSTRUCTOR Waterbury, Conn. , _ Carey C. D. Briggs, INSTRUCTOR 






Rath P. handler, INSTRUCTOR 


The Way of a Man, by Bonnie Babcock 
Germantown Friends School, Phila., H. A. Demlncosiah, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 








$25 FOR THE BEST STORY: 












The Hobbles, by Joan Wilsey Wilkes’s Harbor Turn of the 
The Shipley School, by Elizabeth Ebret itt Evans 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Germantown Friends School riends School 
Helen Hawthorne Young, INSTR. Phila., H. A. Doméncovich, INSTR. Phila., H. A. Domincovich, INSTR. 











$25 FOR THE BEST POEM: be Mosley 
ge eg School, Wellesley, Mass., Isabel Wisner, INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE MENTION: 








Soldier, by Holly Stevens g of Autumn Vain Deligh Bleecker King 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn, rc Caberine W. Gideon Kent Prec le Conn. 
Barbara Jarrell, INSTRUCTOR Moorestown Friends School C. K. Loomis, INSTRUCTOR 





Moorestown, N. Patt 
Priscilla Lewis INSTRUCTOR 















Our Contributors 

After you have enjoyed “Summer 
Reading” by Miss Lou LaBrant, on page 
22, you might also read what she has to 
say about “The Place of English in 
General Education” in The English 
Journal for May. 


fessor at age ne 

University 

where she teaches 
MISS La BRANT during the 
term, specializing in language arts for 
junior and wees. h schools. Students 
in her classes were the authors of “Were 
We Guinea Pigs?” which has been 
widely used in education courses. In 
summers she has taught at Northwest- 
ern and other schools. This summer she 
will teach at Harvard. She is the author 
of several books, and dozens of educa- 
tional articles. In her spare time, she 
edits Educational Method. At present, 
she is preparing 40 high school seniors 
for a trip to New Orleans where 
will for a week study a community dif- 
ferent from their own. 

Miss Gretta Baker, who writes for us 
on Practical English, is a former teacher 
herself. She taught in Philadelphia 
schools, after studying with Professor 
Jones and Dr. Grizzell at the University 
of Pennsylvania. She also directed dra- 
matics and supervised the school news- 


64th St., New York, Supported by rep- 
resentatives of every race, and 
class, with Eleanor Roosevelt, Dorothy 
Thompson, and Dr. Frank P. Graham 
among the these camps pro- 
vide i i in democrati 


ion. This is a movement 
that deserves both support and imita- 
tion. 





Fuel to the Flames 


For the better part of this year—as 
in so many previous years—we have 
shared with other educators the honor 
and privilege of encouraging our people 
to maintain a steadfast air of inquisitive- 
ness and candid appraisal of the -world 
about us. We have always believed, 
perhaps incorrectly, that such an atti- 
tude is the hallmark of free, public edu- 
cation. In dur humble fashion, we have 
hoped that we were making some pro- 
gress in this direction. And when any- 
thing has happened to shake this faith, 
we have not recanted. Rather we have 
been the more determined to for- 
ward our work, recognizing a need even 
greater than we had suspected. We find 
a kindred determination in the editors 
of ie Cleveland a who. wrote the 
tollowing editorial in reflection 
the monkeyshines recently cena in 
the fair city of Bradner, Ohio. 

“When people get to fi bols 
instead of. ee ag ag Benge 
look foolish to everybody else . . < 

“A fine example of this kind of foolish- 


ness is afforded by certain citizens of Brad- 
ner, Ohio, who have been burning school 
library books in which the word u- 
nism None of these books appar- 

a tes Communism. At least one 
of them denounces it. But the 
word is so the citizens, led by 
one member of the board, have been burn- 
ing the books. 

ere has also been the b of a 
fiery cross in front of the home of the min- 
ister who is president of the School Board, 
who does not. approve of this procedure, 
and the explosion of a dynamite charge in 
his front yard at night. And there is a fight 
to get rid of the school superintendent, who 
doesn’t think that mentioning Communism 
is the same thing as ‘teaching’ it. 
om pt our own city were so free 4 

ignorance that we might a 

lath in a superior manner at Pra geen 
antics, But underneath the surface of 
things, prejudice and obscurantism are al- 
ways struggling everywhere against the 
forces of reason and commonsense. Reason 
has a overboard in vast areas of the 
world. We hope it prevails again soon in 
Bradner. Ohio, and continues to hold its 
own in Cleveland.” 
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1940. Harcourt Brace. New York, 529 
Bibliography. Index. 529 $1.72. 
Rect wpe the Midtown indies of 
the Lynds this outstanding new ninth grade 
text turns the pupil’s eye upon varied prob- 
lems of ific communities. 


Anthology of Public Speeches, Mabel 
Plats, Ph D. H. W. Wilson. ae York. 
1940. Bibliography. Index. 852 pp. 
Great ng the aa the 
Greeks through the post-war period make 
this collection a valuable asset to any li- 


Andrew Jackson and the Constitution, by 
Frances Norene Ahl. 1940. Christopher. 
Boston. 168 pp. Bib. Index. $2.00. 

A contribution to the reevaluation of the 
influence of Jackson upon our constitutional 


Social Studies at the Fair. Board of Educa- 
tion. New York. 1940. A leaflet. Free. 
One of a series of six leaflets telling where 

to find and what to see of educational value 

in the New York Fair. 


From Books to Business. Transcri Su- 
Association. New York. 1940. 


25c. 

Guidance to girls who intend to become 
office workers. The publishers ave a group 
of sixty-five women who are heads of cen- 
tralized stenographic departments. 


Third Term Tradition,—An American Fan- 


, by Herman Limberg. A. B., J. D. 
Published by the author. 1940. pp- 


Bib. 
There is plenty of ammunition in this 
— to convert voters who are against 
third term on general principles. 


The Oak Lane Country Day School—A 
School for Children in a Democracy, by 


so B. Tompkins. 1940. Stephenson 
oo Iphia. 57 pp. 
History of one of our most progressive 
schools. 


How Money Works, by Arthur D. Gayer 
and W. W. Rostow. 1940. Public Affairs 
Committee. New York. 25c. Paper. 
The basic point about money is that it 

is the product or result of a given form of 

economic organization rather than the germ 
or skeleton which determines that form. 


An Approach to Literature: A Collection 
of Prose and Verse with Analyses and 
Discussions (Revised Edition). Edited 
by Cleanth Brooks, Jr., John Thibaut 
Purser and Robert Penn Warren. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. $3. 
Although designed for college classes, 

this anthology American and English 

prose and verse will be a useful addition 
to many high school libraries. Indeed, like 

several other coll omnibuses, it is a 

small library in itself. Its contents include 

15 short stories, from Maupassant and 

Henry James to Hemingway and his suc- 

cessors; 21 essays from Lamb to contem- 


porary magazine writers; biographical and 
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historical studies by Strachey, F. J. Turner 
and others; a complete novel (Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter); four full- 
length plays and a large selection of poetry 
from the Elizabethan period to the present 
day. By using a large format the publish- 
ers have been able to present this mass of 
material without any sense of crowding. 
The prefatory remarks and analyses that 
accompany the selections supply an intelli- 
gent and provocative introduction to the 
major types of literature. What satisfac- 
tion does good literature provide that we 
cannot get by reading the Baily papers and 
cheap magazine fiction? How does a poet 
produce a deep emotional effect on us with 
only a few score artfully chosen words? 
How does the poet’s approach to his ma- 
terial differ from a fiction writer's — the 
fiction writer’s from a biographer’s? These 
are the type of questions which the editors 
have tried to elucidate. They have done 
the job well. One may not accept all of 
their interpretations, but one can only ap- 
plaud their point of view. It is refreshing 
to come upon an introduction to the read- 
ing of literature that actually discusses 
literature as literature — not merely as an 
introduction to social history and authors’ 
biographies. The commentaries in the 
etry section should be especially helpful to 
teachers who realize that there is more ia 
pny than “the meter” and “the message” 
ut are at a loss to describe its effects in 
any other terms. The notes on tone and 
imagery in Blake, Keats and Marvell offer 








models of detailed literary analysis which 
few living critics could rival. ae 


Men and Trees, Consumers All, Fair and 
Warmer, by — ‘Gaer. National Prob- 
lems Series. 1940. Harcourt Brace. New 
York. $1.00, $1.82, and $1.00 respective- 
ly. Indexed. 

There three books present an individual 
and highly attractive to essential 
social a0. Fs The publishers are to be 
congratulated for the attractive 
photographic covers. As the titles indicate, 
the books deal with the work of the U. S. 
Forest Service, with the work of various 
bureaus serving the consumer, and with 
the work of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
The work of the bureaus in each case is 
related to the larger social problems which 
they combat. 


Cues For You, by Mildred Graves Ryan. 

1940. Appleton-Century. New York. 300 

p- Bib. index. $1.50. 

fn view of the excellence of the books 
on behavior that are being pub- 
lished for the schools, ~ — ona 
to steal the reputation o apanese 
being the most polite nation on earth. The 
book offers estions for a multi- 
tude of pupils’ activities. In some of these 
courses, Saves, does it seem safe to ig 
nore certain fundamental laws of psychol- 
ogy, as a general guide to behavior. His 
awareness of these fundamentals is prin- 
cipally responsible for the excellence of 











CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


to other sources of information. 


workers. 





950 University Avenue 





keeps all biographical dictionaries 
and similar reference works up-to-date. It is international in scope 
and includes not only persons who come into prominence in the 
news but those already famous because of some recent event. Deaths 
of prominent people are reported and sketches include references 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is published monthly. Each issue con- 
tains a cumulated index to previous issues. Monthly issues will be 
replaced by a bound annual volume which will include the entire 
year’s material in one alphabetical arrangement. — 

All biographical information in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is 
gathered from reliable sources—including, when possible, the sub- 
jects themselves—by a staff of trained and experienced research 


Best indication of the need for CURRENT BIOGRAPHY in all 
libraries may be found in the fact that more subscriptions have re-_ 
sulted to date from the first announcement than were ever received 
for any other Wilson publication within the same length of time. 

This assured large circulation makes it possible to offer CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY at an unusually low rate service-basis which 
will be gladly quoted upon request. Sample free for the asking. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 








New York City 





bliography of Mental Tests 
~ A. Wang, 1939, 
tholic niversity, Peiping, China. 725 
a labor ten years, represents 
exhaustive search,” to use the au- 
thor’s “for all instruments of mental 
pomenent cane Se lan- 
to 1 Serpe: most 

os tan published in year also.” 
The difficulties under which the author 
must have worked make this achievement 
all the more remarkable. As the author does 
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art exhibits which ha to enj 
rather less fanfare than Billy Rose’ 
Aquacade. 

The Iranian Institute is exhibitin 
6,000 Years of Persian Art, at the ol 
Union Club, 5th Avenue and 5lst 
Street, showing treasures lent by thirty- 
six museums and more than 60 private 
collectors. Carpets, textiles, ceramics, 
precious metal work, miniatures, books 
and manuscripts, wood carving, lacquer, 
carved stucco, mosaic faience, and early 
stone sculpture represent the magnifi- 
cent cultural heritage of old Persia, 
without which our nation today would 
be measurably poorer. 

Across the Avenue, at 11 West 53rd 
Street, the Museum of Modern Art is 
showing Twenty Centuries of Mexican 
Art. Although Mexico spots the Persian 
show a cool 4,000 years, it concedes 
little more in terms of color, design, and 
general splendor. Among the exhibits 
are contempor: ttery, serapes, som- 
breros, edad” oink” edhe Way 
articles. There will also be ancient Mex- 
ican gods and carved animal sculpture. 


Invitation 

Before we sign off for this semester, 
we should like to invite aJl of you to 
visit us in our new offices at 220 East 
42d St., New York. Out-of-town visitors 
(See the World’s Fair) are urged to 
use this spot as their base of operations, 
or at least to the fine views from 
the 24th floor. We shall be delighted to 
welcome all Scholastic teachers who 
find it possible to call. 


NO INCREASE for WORLD'S FAIR! 
Soak site doable Soar rood 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.— NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway te Times Square”’ ©. B. BELL, Gon. Mer, 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








Classroom Facilities 
By S. B. Zisman 


CATHEDRALS AND PROJECTORS 


E need not be architects to understand the 

P \ } direct relation between the school building 

and the educational program. Out of daily 
experience we are aware of the powerful influence that 
the physical environment plays on living and working. 
Yet how many of our school buildings are designed and 
equipped even adequately for present day educational 
procedures? We spend millions on external show, on 
monumental buildings burdened with stone trim and 
frosted with tasteless decoration. We are more anxious 
to achieve a cathedral-like outside than we are to create 
a sparkling, well-equipped inside. 

We build “typical classrooms” without regard for new 
teaching and learning techniques, classrooms that can- 
not be darkened properly for projection, classrooms 
inadequately insulated for sound, and with insufficient 
storage space. We indulge in banal sets of stock “wood- 
land scene” and “interior with fireplace” (sets which 
students themselves should improve on anyway) for 
the auditorium stage, while the projection booth in 
the same auditorium remains empty and wasted. 


In spite of the fact that this classroom was not designed for 
showing instructional films, existing conditions have been im- 
proved through efficient planning, so that visual experiences 





are an 
adequately darkened and the screen placed in a central position 
where all members of the class may view the image equally well. 





The building of inadequate and wasteful new school 
buildings constitutes our worst crime in school architec- 
ture. But there are also the thousands of existing build- 
ings and classrooms which we are stuck with. Even if 
we were to build new schools properly, we would still 
be confronted with the impediments of our present 
arrangements. Here, too, we fail to attack the problem 
with courage and imagination, with consideration for 
the demands of new techniques, procedures and equip- 
ment that are part of the visual education program. 


WHEREIN DO WE FAIL? 


Do we lack the means, technical and financial? Do 
we not see the problem clearly? Is the problem beyond 
our control? Possibly. Three basic causes can be out- 
lined. First, there is the failure to accept new ideas in 
school architecture all along the line. Changes in edu- 
cational theory and procedures move faster than the 
necessary corresponding changes in design. This applies 
to more than needed improvements in programs of 
visual instruction. The entire school plant is still an 
outmoded affair in comparison with the progressive 
movements in educational practices. 

Second, there is a lack of research and study of new 
standards by both educators and architects. Educators 
have not made clear to the architect just what these 
(Continued on page 7-T) 


gral part of the learning process. The room has been 
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HE selection of 16mm. sound motion picture 

equipment should be approached in much the 

same fashion as that used in purchasing all school 
supplies and equipment. Definite standards should be 
established and the equipment selected should fill those 
requirements. 

The various ways in which the projector is to be 
utilized must be kept clearly in mind, and the equip- 
ment should be tested in every situation where it will 
be used. If the projector is to be used interchangeably 
in the classroom and auditorium, a model should be 
selected that will perform satisfactorily in both situa- 
tions. All guess work and future disappointment may be 
eliminated by conducting a tryout of the equipment 
prior to its purchase. 

The number of projectors to be purchased will be 
determined by the extent to which films are used in the 
classrooms of the school. In an ideal situation, each 
classroom would be equipped with a projector to permit 
the uninterrupted use of teaching films. In the average 
situation it will be necessary to circulate one projector 


Finding the Right 16MM. Sound Projector 





threugh several rooms, and possibly among two or 
more buildings. 

Any teacher or older student can quickly and readily 
acquire the ability to operate the projector if he is in- 
structed by the representative of the equipment manu- 
facturer and given an opportunity for practice. The 

for cleaning, ‘oiling and making minor 
adjustments should be entrusted to one person. 


What to Look For in Selecting Your Equipment 
1. Quality of sound production 

Maximum effectiveness of the sound film can be re- 
alized only when the sound reproduced by the projector 
is intelligible and free from distortion. To eliminate 
any possibility of “flutter” the equipment must be con- 
structed so that the film passes over the sound drum 
with uniform speed, The projector should be equipped 
with sufficient amplification to provide adequate undis- 
torted volume for the situation in which it is to be used; 
and background noise should be reduced to a minimum. 
(Concluded on page 12-T) 





GUIDE FOR CHECKING A 


The ideal projector for school use should be readily 
portable, easy to set up, thread and operate, of 
rugged construction, with precision mechanism, 
and optical and sound systems that will give de- 


1. Quality of Sound 
pe tl o dis dy 6%» of efaima bie tee eeceeecseoe 


Naturalness of Voice Reproduced. .....sssceee 
Naturalness of Music Reproduced. .....cesee0s 


2. Illumination 


Distribution of Light on 83” by 45” projected field 
Reading at patch 


xx 8” from left “*e eee eeeee@ 
. 8” from right. .....esses 
Average Reading. seeereceerecece 


8. Quality of Picture 


Steadiness crvnve Coe oseoresreeseseeeesesesese 





ser eeereeeeseseseseeeesseese 


4. Provision for Film Protection 
Continuous Loop Test... eee rrreererr ry fos 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


Check on the following basis: 1-Excellent; 2-Good; $-Fair; 4-Poor. 


Sharp Focus RA ee ee 








pendable service and provide a steady, sharply 
focused, brilliant picture on the screen with steady, 
unwavering natural reproduction of voice and 
music. 


5. Operation and Maintenance (Ease with which the 


following can be done.) 

Up .....ce00 a eae buds ti ado aL phanea oka RO 
Operating Controls ..-.sesesenceeeseseceess 
ging S es " eeeeccccees nena 
Cleaning Optical Sys emis de ab 
Cleaning Film Gate ...... 6.06 6b os eneu een 
bi MARR edcagreetoniacnsecelbees 


see ee ene eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee eeee 


Availability ........ iseuate 0 ukadia ai eea Se 
7. Portability “ 
Weight of complete projector teeeeeecenees 
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Classroom Facilities 

(Continued from ress? 
new needs are, On the hand, few 
irchitects make a study of up-to-date 
educational needs so that they can make 
their designs fit. They proceed to de- 
sign housing for education without in- 
forming themselves of current educa- 
tional processes. 

Third, there is the failure that comes 
trom not thinking from scratch. We are 
much concerned with darkening a room 
for projection when the solution may 
well be a room specifically designed for 
that purpose: if we need a room without 
light, the answer may be a room with- 
out windows. 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 

A true program of visual education 
must be bused on the crags 
visual techniques and ures 
actual class alent The showing 
of motion pictures, the use of illustra- 
tive materials, and the employment of 
museum materials are operations not 
separate from the class lesson. Films, 
photographs, models, charts should be 
classroom material. It should not be 
necessary to herd a class into an audi- 
torium at the other end of the buildin 
Proper planning and good admini 
tion can provide a smooth 
visual experiences so that they 
an int part of learning. Ad 
necessary architectural provisions, and 
visual education is well on its way to 
fulfill its promises. 

In order to carry out this program 
we have to reorganize classrooms. A 
new instructional unit is in order. This 
instructional unit will be composed. of 
the following elements: 1. Verbal in- 
struction; 2. Direct rience; 3.Pro- 
jection; 4, Museum nla display; and 5. 
Administration and storage. 


These elements should be oo 
into an instructional unit that will per- 
mit a wide range of educational opera- 
tions from the familiar lecture-recita- 
tion-discussion through labora- 
tory-workshop weet é to motion-still 
picture projection and display-museum 
observation. min ine 

These instructional units will be or- 
ganized about the curriculum in terms 
of grade levels so that emphasis ‘in any 
unit can be placed on the chief forms 
of educational operation. It will allow 
socialized as well as individual activity. 
It will permit the easy introduction of 
motion pictures in a lesson. It will have 
ylobes, charts, pI hic files and 
‘ibrary resources close at hand. Its form 
may be that of an informal meeting 
place with extensions or areas for pro- 
jection like that of a commercial pre- 
view room. The core of the instructional 
unit for the sciences would be the labo- 








projection. Industrial and vocational 
training would likewise have its planned 
unit about the workshop, as would the 
creative arts about its studio. In a cer- 
tain sense these instructional units would 
become schools within schools. They 
are already apparent in existing school 
arrangements. At one extreme is the 
kindergarten; at the other some depart- 
ments of our secondary schools and 
colleges, particularly science, home eco- 
ioute art, and industrial: education. 

The organization of instructional units 
in this fashion would mean that all 
techniques, old and new, could be 


properly provided for. A unit planned 


Se TCE ee ERE ee 
Ainen os ” We toe en, 


~ 


May 20,1940 7-T 
for: all elements of instruction, projec- 


tion, and observation would 
exploit ily the potentialities of each 
element. Projection would be planned 


for specificall , either in the form of a 
special saciettin room or as a related 
jection area. These could be proper- 
 sekensd and ventilated, wired and 
insulated for good acoustics. N 
outlets and plugs would be at hand. 
There would be space for the projector 
and the handling of the film. There 
would be space and equipment for dis- 
play and mounting of museum materials, 
modelmaking an tion, areas for 
(Continued on page 11-T) 





tomorrow?” 















subjects. 





Gentlemen 
World’s Fair to show to my pupils. 





ratory planned. for quick and easy. 





Modern Talking Picture Service} Inc. 
: Please let me know where I can get The Middleton Family at the 


Name ...ccccese Pe eee rerecesersesserenee ervecces Coreereraseseeseosnesere eeesesee 


_ School seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee eeeeeeeeeereoeeeeee eereeeeeeseeeeseeaeseeeeseeeeseseoaaeese 
MOE taken. 50:0! ¢.oip sie Pee eee eee eee eceeecee 
Number of pupils... ... I would like to have (check one) 16 mm size...... 35 mm size. ..e0 


NOW. AVALLA RUBIN 
Tread 


at THE N 





* 
bold Fair 
, all-technicolor motion picture has won acclaim 


have seen it. It starts with young Bud Middle- 


UT r BEND * ton’s answer to “What hope is there for youth in the world of 


Then you see the wonders of the Fair where millions of 
dollars have been spent by forward looking people who look 
to a great future for tomorrow's youth. In beautiful full color, 
you see the Time Capsule (Civilization of today in a small 
package for the curious of 6939 A. D.); Television (in opera- 
tion): Elektro (the marvelous moto-man); Playground of 
Science (all sorts of modern gadgets doing all sorts of interest- 
ing things); and a host of other fascinating and educational 


This picture is one that to-day’s high school pu- 
pils should see and hear. It was produced by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company as a 
modest contribution to the inspiration and the voca- 
tional guidance of your pupils. It will give them « 


viewpoint into the future that is based 
on the premise that this country’s wel- 
fare is rooted in character. 

You can show this film FREE 
Get in ain the eeqeen, enchangs of 
coupon $ 

MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE, Inc. 

9 Plaza, N. Y. G 


Rockefeller 
REC.U. 6. PAT. OFF, 





9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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JUNE RADIO PROGRAMS — 


SATURDAYS 


Watch Your Step 
9:15-9:30 a.m. 
Country Journal 
12:00-12:30 p.m. 
Farm and Home 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
Let’s Pretend 
12:30-1:00 p.m, 
Highways to Health 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 
Bull Session 
4:00-4:15 p.m. 
Human Adventure 
5:30-6:00 p.m. 
People’s Platform 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Landmarks of Radio Drama 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Radio Guild 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 
Public Affairs 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 


The discussions will be held also on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at this hour. 


NBC Red 
CBS 
NBC Blue 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC Red 
NBC Blue 
CBS 


SUNDAYS 
On a Bus 


9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Sunday Drivers 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 
Story of All of Us 
12:00-12:15 p.m. 
On You? Job 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
June 2— Hello Girl 
June 9 -— Story of a Vegetable 
June 16 — Country Store 
June 23 — Makers of Americans 
June 30 — Ladies in Waiting 
You Know Music? 
2:30-2:55 p.m. 
Salutes of the Americas 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Chicago Round Table 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 
Democracy in Action 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
June 2 — Roof Over America 


NBC Blue 
NBC Red 
NBC Red 
NBC Red 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 

All hours are Eastern Daylight 
Savings Time. See your papers for 
changes and special features. This 
schedule is expected to continue 
through the month of June. 

In addition te the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs from local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company on the 
Red chain; NBC Blue, National on 
the Blue. 











CBS 
NBC Blue 


Columbia Symphony 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 
Foreign Policy Assn. 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 
Invitation to Learning 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
World Is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
June 2— Fossils Serve Man 
June 9 — Animals That Fly 
June 16 — Natives of Hawaii 
June 23 — Behring in Far North 
June 30 — Smithsonian Today 
News of the World 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Columbia Workshop 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 


MONDAYS 


Adventure in Reading 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Winds up with George Eliot, June 4. 
Lecture Hall CBS 
4:00-4:15 p.m. 
Wednesdays at the same hour. 
Exploring Music CBS 
5:00-6:00 p.m. 
Americun Women NBC Red 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Radio Forum NBC Blue 


11:30-12:00 p.m. 


TUESDAYS 


Travelling Cook 
11:30-11:45 a.m. 


CBS 
NBC Red 


CBS 
CBS 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


Nature -.. "NBC Red 
1:30-1:45 p.m. 


June 4-— Friends and Enemies 
Je 18 Mountain We 


une 18 — Mountain Meadow 
une 25 — Beavers 
Men and Books CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 
Shifts to four o’clock second week of 
June. 
Henry Aldrich 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Moves to Jack Benny spot June 23rd. 
Information Please NBC Blue 
8:30-9:00 p.m.. 
Cavalcade of America 
9:00-9:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Echoes of History NBC Blue 
2:15-2:36 p.m. 
Radio Magic NBC Blue 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
Public Affairs NBC Red 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 
June 5-— Land of Refuge 
June 12 — Homes 


THURSDAYS 


How Do You Know? NBC Blue 
2:30-3:00 p.m. . 
Adventures in Science CBS 
~ 4:00-4:15 p.m. 
Medicine in the News 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 
Outdoors with Bob Edge 
5:30-5:45 p.m. 
Musical Americana 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 
CBS 
NBC Blue 


FRIDAYS 


Consumer Problems 
1:30-1:45 p.m. 
Your Voice and You 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Exploring Space _ 
4:00-4:30 p.m. 
Behind Headlines 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 





Key to Review Tests 


SOCIAL STUDIES (P. 10) 
Problems of Democracy: b, d, c, b, a. 
Behind the Headlines: a, a, a, c. 
History: b, b, a, c. 


News: c. a, ¢, a. 


ENGLISH (P. 27) 
I. 1. A; 2. C; 8. C; 4. B; 5. C. 
II. 1. C; 2. A; 3. C; 4. B; 5. B. 
III. 1 .B; 2. D; 3. C; 4. B; 5. A. 
IV. 1. F; 2. F; 8. T; 4 F; 5. T. 
V. e. Mencken; b. Frost; a. Saroyan; ¢. 
Sherwood; d. Sandburg. 





THANK YOU AMERICA! 





DR. HEINZ LIEPMANN hs 


author of that stirring piece “Thank You, America!” which ap- 

in the Americans All (Feb. 12, 1940) issue of Scholastic, 
will be available next Fall for lectures in high schools throughout 
the country. Dr. Liepmann, who has made five highly successful 
lecture tours in America, is the author of half a dozen hooks about 
his native Germany from which he escaped in 1933. Subjects: 


I WAS A FUGITIVE FROM A CONCENTRATION CAMP 


DEMOCRACY IS BETTER! 


For details write August Lenniger, 56 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 














Sound System Time! 


This RCA Victor unit is the one 
that schools are cheering! 














Look at these Valuable Features! 


Equipped for schools with 10 to 20 classrooms, easily 
adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, plus sound 
amplification for the school auditorium. Has 12-tube 
High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, built-in Victrola, 
complete 2-way communication system. Speech, 
music, radio and recorded programs may be sent to 
any room or group of rooms. Beautiful walnut cabi- 
net—only 42 inches long, 18% inches high and 14% 


inches deep. 
* 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their 
sound equipment. Trade-marks “RCA Victor,” “Victrola,” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


This summer, while pupils are away, add 
the countless administrative and edu- 
cational advantages provided by this 
sound system to your school! Designed 
for schools with 10 to 40 classrooms, 
it is priced well within your means! 


O OTHER TIME of the year is as suit- 
able for school modernization as sum- 
mer. And no other type of modernization 
is as well worth your consideration as this 
RCA School Sound System! 
Designed and priced for moderate-sized 
schools, this unit has features that distin- 
guish much more costly systems. The bene- 


fits it provides are numerous. Its educational 


value alone would make it a highly desir- 
able purchase. Even more important in its 
value to you is the way it aids in the speedy 
administration of school affairs. 


We are eager to tell you how this RCA 
School Sound System can be of help to you. 
Ask us to give you some examples of the 
way it will lighten your administrative bur- 
dens. For a demonstration, additional in- 
formation and price quotations, send the 
coupon below. 

















AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Department, R Well hactas alii: me: In Camder 


A Service of the Rad Corporation of Amer.ca 


N 


J 


Educationa! Department (SC-5) in 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, ! 

siled information and price quo- 
yi ae eae Scho Sound System Sot 
TT; bins Also please send me the new Audio- 
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BUILDING VISUAL EXHIBITS 
By Francis W. Noél « ~ 


bara City Schools Visual Education Department, 

we had numerous teacher requests for exhibits 
covering the manufacture of various frequently used 
articles and materials. Included in these lists were re- 
quests for exhibits on the manufacture of paper, glass, 
foods, building materials, clothing materials, and many 
others. Analysis of these teacher requests and a study of 
the curriculum indicated that exhibits covering the basic 
materials of clothing — cotton, wool, linen, silk, synthetic 
yarns, and leather — should have a wide range of use- 
fulness throughout the entire school system. 

Our teacher visual aids coordinating committee, coop- 
erating with the curriculum and art de ents, de- 
cided that in so far as possible the exhibits should be 
designed to include (1) logical processing step-by-step 
samples of the product or material, (2) the contrast be- 
tween hand aa modern mass methods of manufacture, 
(3) pictorial showing of manufacturing methods when 
they were not shown otherwise, (4) a showing of the 
range of usefulness of the product and (5) sufficient 
printed information, included as an integral part of the 
exhibit, to explain briefly the manufacturing processes 
illustrated. 

Department policy re- 
quires that (1) construction 
work be of permanent na- 
ture, (2) that cases be of 
uniform size for easy han- 
dling and storage, (3) that 
cases be small enough to 
permit their transportation 
in an automobile, and (4) 
that care be given to design 
and material to eliminate as 
far as possible the inclusion 
of any obsolescent factors. 


A standardized case 28” 
x 40” x 4” outside measure- 
ment was adopted. Smaller 
cases one half this size are 
also used. The cases are 
hinged in the middle to 
open twice their folded 
size. The sides are made 
from three ply veneer panel 
stock, and the edges are 
made from three-quarter- 
inch hardwood. They are 
assembled with casin glue 
and screws. Hardware in- 
cludes good brass hinges, 
inside corner angle irons, 
outside brass box corners, a 


locking hasp, and strong. 


Ti HREE years ago, after establishing the Santa Bar- 


Cotton samples are protected with cellophane and colored 
pictures are used extensively as a border for the Exhibit. 
By courtesy of the Santa Barbara City Schools, California. 


steel handles on each half of the ease. This construction 
par te very durable. The cases are given a natural 
finish with three coats of a good synthetic varnish. A 
heavy brown denim slip-over cover is provided for pro- 
tection during transit to the buildings. The completed 
cases ae light endhifdy'te Ths hailia-@halky ty any 
teacher. 

The Santa Barbara Visual Education Department is 
fortunate to be assisted in the preparation of visual mate- 
rials by a Federal W. P. A. Project. The final plans and 
specifications of the exhibits were developed in a con- 
sultation among the Curriculum De ent Director, 
the head of the Art Department, the W. P. A. technical 
supervisor, and the Director of Visual Education, as 
well as the craftsmen who were to do the actual work. 

Some of the materials going into the cases were pur- 
chased outright. Most of the processing articles and pic- 
tures, however, have been sent to us without charge in 
response to letters written to likely sources, asking 
where such material might be obtained and explaining 
what was to be done with it. 

No attempt has been made to repeat in each ex- 
hibit pictures of the spinning and weaving processes. 

“The cotton case, the first of 
the series, shows this very 
completely; the rest of the 
exhibits supplement _ it. 
However, each one is com- 
plete in itself and can be 
used independent of the 
other exhibits. The physical 
arrangement of the materi- 
als in the cases is dependent 
upon (1) the shape, (2) 
the size, and (3) the quan- 
tity of the objects being dis- 
played, (4) the logical 
placement necessary to give 
coraran sone and 

5) the j ent 
of the craftsman doing the 


work. 


Due to the nature of the 

. material, it has been found 
to cover most of 

it to prevent handling. Cel- 
lophane was tried first and 
found to be unsatisfactory 
because of its rapid deteri- 
oration. Where necessary, 
the objects in the last cases 
to be made have been cov- 
ered with sheet celluloid 
which has proven com- 
pletely satisfactory. It ought 








tail 
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to be mentioned that with few excep- 
tions (including delicate boat models) 


materials circulated by the 

are sO = pene ge can handle 
them, thereby aiding in the develop- 
ment of the kinesthetic sense. 


The exhibits, circulating in the schools 
by request of the teachers, are used 
largely in the classroom as instructional 
material. Their range of. usefulness is 
very wide. High school social science, 
home economics, science, industrial arts, 
occupational, and other classes are using 
them. They fit into many units on the 
elementary level, and have had as wide 
a range of use there as on the secondary 
level. 

Teachers report that use of the ex- 
hibits often leads to (1) increased in- 
verest, (2) further research, (3) class 
and committee discussions, (4) a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of 
the subject matter they cover, and (5) 
the development of activities revolving 
around the material in the exhibit. 

Reports of their value have been so 
numerous and satisfactory that we are 
now developing others covering the ba- 
sic materials of industry and commerce. 
There will also be specialized cases on 
minerology, foods, etc. : 

Acquisition of similar material is 
heartily recommended for other schools. 


Francis W. Noel, the author of this ar- 
ticle, is Director of the Visual Education 
Department in the Santa Barbara City 
Schools. 








Classroom Facilities 
(Continued from page 7-T) 
workshop activity, areas and flexible 
seating arrangements for recitation and 

discussion. 

There will of course be a vast variety 
of arrangements and sizes of these in- 
structional units depending on grade 
level, class sizes and local situations and 
needs. There will be greater flexibility 
in use and adaptation to group. The 
‘yrannies of the typical classroom and 
the restrictions of the excessively divided 
curriculum will be weakened. But there 


will be ter rtunities for effec- 
tive teaching, and there will be the nec- 
essary isi for all our modern 


tools of education. There will be better 
means of effective administration. Costs 
of building will not be more than those 
that now. prevail; possibly they will be 
much less in terms of greater flexibility 


and adaptibility to changing school and 
community, greatest costs will be 
mental, on the of the community 


and the educators in a change 

and on the part of the architects in 

developing designs. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE NOW? 
Schools can begin the creation of 

these new instructional units in existing 





school buildings. The enterprising ad- 
ministrator resourceful teacher can | 


undertake the of ‘space 
bos esc, womgesera 

tectural environment and facilities. A 
start can be made with even one class- 
room. There will be three major steps: 


ing, organization of resources and 
re 


Planning. No worthy program of im- 
proved classroom ties can be un- 
dertaken without planning. 

List curriculum needs, 


Determine technical requirements of 
space and equipment. 

Become familiar with architectural 
requirements of space, surfacing ma- 
terials, acousties, lighting, seating, 
sight lines, ventilation, etc. 

5. Determine meehanical requirements 
of wiring, plugs, er, outlets, 
shades, « Berea : oo and 
° ; moun pictures, 

, Maps, Seaiade 

6. Lay out eS yrnenes. chen es in 
decicng nt mode : 

Organization of resources. There may 

be shops and laboratories in our school 
that we never use for actual projects 
of the school. There may be materials 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 
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Classroom Films 
You’ll want to know more about “Edu- 
cational Films of Merit,” produced 
under educational supervision for class- 
room use. Films are now available for: 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
MUSIC 

FINE ARTS 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Write Dept. S today for your free sale 
or rental catalog! 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 
Hollywood, Calif. 


1651 Cosmo St. o 












16MM 





A WIDER TEACHING 





Onty in Victor Equipment can educators find all of these Multiple 

Uses that meet the modern demands in Visual Education of 

Teday and Tomorrow. Clearest Pictures — Unequalled Superb 

Sound — Public Address System—Phono Record Turntable — 

popes Unit —Central Radio System, everything easily portable 
all 


—and 


possible from one basic unit for 30 or 3000 students. 


Consequently, Victor Equipment has established a New Era in 
Visual Education. You. can receive complete explanation and 
description of these Wider Utility and Greater Economy Features 


by writing Victor Today. 





VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. $-2, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Distributers Throughout the World 
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The Right Projector 
(Continued from page 6-T) 


2. Intensity of illumination 

Care must be exercised to select 
equipment which will P ges a clean, 
s picture under circumstances 
in which you intend to use the motion 
picture. If a bright spot of light appears 
in the center of the screen and the outer 
portions of the picture remain dull, the 
effect will not be at all satisfactory. When 
the optical elements of the picture pro- 
jection system are designed and aligned 
properly, the distribution of light over 
the screen area is uniform, and there is 
little difference in brilliance between 
the center and the edges. This differ- 
ence can be easily measured by using 
a simple photometer. According to Gov- 
ernment standards, the illumination— 
without film in gate but with age wal 
running—should average not less than 
10 foot-candles on a 33 by 45 inch 
projected field, average to be deter- 
* mined from five readings, taken at the 

center, 3 inches from the top, bottom 
and each side. No reading should be 
more than 3 foot-candles below the 
center reading. 

The life of the lamp depends, in a 
measure, upon the efficiency of the cool- 
ing system provided in the lamp house. 


8. Picture Steadiness 

When the film is in good condition, 
an efficient projector will project a 
steady picture, but when the film is in 
poor condition with torn sprocket holes, 
some unsteadiness results. The maxi- 
mum allowable jump on a 33 by 45 
inch projected picture is one-fourth of 
an inch at any edge of the picture. 

Flicker, however, is determined by 
the construction of the projection shut- 
ter. If little or no flicker is noticeable 
at silent speed, none will be noticed at 
sound speed. Make a flicker observation 
at silent speed without film in the pro- 
jector before making your, selection. 


4. Provision for Film Protection 

Whether you are using borrowed films 
or those in your own film library, you 
cannot overlook the importance of pro- 
tecting yourself against costly film dam- 
age. The projector should be designed to 
avoid excessive wear, loss of loop, and 
tearing or breaking of film. The path 
of the film should be regulated in such 
a way that it will not come in contact 
with metal parts. A test may be made 
by projecting continuously a 24 inch 
test loop of sound film for thirty minutes 
and observing results. 


5. Ease of Operation and Maintenance 

Since many of the teachers who will 
utilize the projector in their classroom 
work have no particular aptitude for 
mechanics, it is of P guage impor- 


film projector be 


tance that the soun 


IN FOCUS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE: 


A notable contribution to world- 
wide understanding of les. and 
their culture in various lands is be- 


ing set in motion by the International 
Film Center, Inc., of New York, ae 
an international exchange of films, for 
which distributorship has been given 





simple and to operate. It should 
be patie to Wipe aid set up the 
oy ac with a minimum of effort. 

e process of threading the film should 
be practical and easy to accomplish, 
and the operating controls should be 
clearly identified and conveniently 
placed. Plugs and sockets for power, 
speaker, and attachment cords should 
be matched to prevent confusion and 
delay. Power rewinds are rapid and 
convenient. The objective lens, lamp, 
condenser and reflector should be cade 
ily accessible for cleaning purposes. 


6. Provision for Service 

In the selection of your equipment, 
it will be decidedly to your advantage 
to make certain that efficient service 
will be readily available through a 
trained school representative of the 
equipment manufacturer; or, if it is 
necessary to return the projector to the 
factory for readjustment, you should 
have definite assurance that a replace- 
ment projector will be genet at your 
disposal. The completely satisfactory 
use of classroom films depends upon a 
carefully scheduled program of integra- 
tion with the curriculum. An interrup- 
tion of the program brought about by 
the necessity of giving up the projector 
for « prolonged period would as detri- 
aad to both teacher and pupil in- 
terest. 


7. Portability of Omang 

To insure the wide use of the sound 
projector throughout the school system, 
the equipment should be light, compact, 
and rea transferable from room to 
room and ‘am one building to another. 


8. Durability of Equipment 

Workmanship, quality of materials, 
sturdiness of design, freedom of delicate 
parts, and protection against incorrect 
manipulation are all controlling factors 
in the longevity which you may eure 
of your sound equipment. Buy from 
a reliable, well established manufac- 
turer; select the equipment best suited 
to your requirements; and do not let 
your decision be governed solely on the 
basis of initial cost. The wise and care- 
ful selection of a sound projector that 
will give you continued satisfaction will 
more than com te for the few extra 
dollars involved in the original invest- 
ment. es 

J. Mancaret CarTER 









over to Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., na- 
oo distributors of 16mm. sound 
The International Film Center, Inc., 
which lists on its Board of Directors 
such people as Donald Slesinger, James 
T. Shotwell, George F. » Luther 
Gulick, William Berrien, H God- 
dard Leach and Richard J. Walsh, is 
under this arrangement bringing to 
schools, clubs and other groups much 
valuable material heretofore not avail- 
able. From time to time films from prac- 
tically every country in the world will 
be released, some of which have already 
been appraised by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. At present the follow- 
ing films are ready for distribution. 


The First Democracy........ 2 reels 
obtained from Switzerland 


The Teddy Bear's Picnic...... 1 reel 
obtained from Australia 


Dawn OF RE nn: ccaithis ocenten 2 reels 
obtained from Iran 
Enough to Eat.............. 2 reels 


obtained from England 


The Case of Charlie Gordon... .2 reels 
obtained from Canada 


ACADEMIC FILM COMPANY: 
with executive offices at 1650 Broad- 
way, New York City, has recently been 
organized for the production and dis- 
tribution of a series of two-reel motion 
pictures based on important events in 
American History. Our Constitution, 

aying the causes and events con- 
tributing to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787, is now available. A second 
production is planned for release in 
early fall. 


BOOKLET ON ‘‘STILL’’ PIC- 
TURES: A new 28-page booklet, “Vis- 
ual Teaching With Kodaslides,” of in- 
terest to educators who use visual meth- 
ods in the classroom or lecture hall, 
has just been published by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

The booklet discusses not only the 
manifold application of the modern 
2 x 2 inch slide, but also the technique 
of ucing these slides, both in black- 
and-white and Kodachrome (full color). 
The text describes suitable cameras, en- 
larging, printing, and projection equip- 
pete ee 4 and pasar produc- 
tion methods; and mounting, filing and 
storage procedure. A section is devoted 
to projection technique. 

Individuals with a legitimate inter- 
est in this field may request a nal 
copy from the Eastman K Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 





Here is a list of new 16mm, films © 


selected on the basis of their adapt- 
ability to school use. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate the films in this 


brief listing. 


CHILDREN OF SWITZER- 
LAND-—One-reel instructional sound 
film which portrays the influences of 
an Alpine environment upon the 
pastoral existence of the members 
of a typical Swiss family. Character- 
istic village, home, and outdoor 
scenes reveal the frugal existence of 
a mountain people whose chief 
means of livelihcod are their cattle. 
Summer scenes of the rugged snow- 
covered Alps are provided together 
with reproduced and interpreted 
Swiss conversations. Available on a 
purchase basis through Erpi. 


THE MODERN LITHOGRA- 
PHER—One-teel instructional sound 
film describing in detail the tech- 
niques of Fea de “0 artists and the 
processes of duplicating black and 
white and color originals by means 
of direct and photo-offset lithogra- 
phy. The roles of the commercial 
photographer and the modern print- 
ing press in the mass production of 
attractive art prints including ad- 
vertising materials, are portrayed. 
The relation of commercial art to 
problems of present-day living is in- 
dicated. Available on a purchase 
basis through Erpi. 


FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN — 
One-reel instructional sound film 
which describes the roles of the de- 
signer and skilled craftsmen in mak- 
ing custom-built furniture. Pattern 
making, laying out, band sawing, 
power planing, joining, lathe turn- 
ing, grooving, gluing, carving, and 
finishing — are studied in close- 
up detail. The interrelation of hand 
and machine-tool operations and 
skills required for precision wood- 
working are demonstrated through- 
out. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. 


PURITANS OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS COLONY—Two-reel sound 
film covering the life, customs, gov- 
ernment, religion, education, homes, 
and occupations of the Puritans in 
Massachusetts about 1645. The char- 


acters are portrayed by costumed ac- 
tors and dialogue as well as narra- 
tive is used in give realism to the 
subject. Available on a rental or pur- 
chase basis through Audio-Film Li- 
braries. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RE- 
FRIGERATION — One-reel sound 
film presenting facts about the dis- 
covery and development of refrigera- 
tion. The picture shows the applica- 
tion of its principles in commercial 
and household uses for the preserva- 
tion of food, and presents a concise 
story of air conditioning. Available 


_on a purchase basis through Minia- 


ture Film Supply Company. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE ANT- 
ARCTIC—Two-reel silent film show- 
ing Weddell Seals and their young 
at the breeding grounds near Little 
America; Emperor Penguins, various 
marine organisms, and the most 
southern forms of animal life. There 
are also scenic shots of the remark- 
able ice formations at the edge of a 
glaciated continent. Available on a 
rental or purchase basis through 
Rutgers. 


DWELLERS OF SWAMP AND 
POND-—Two-reel silent film in color 
which surveys the salamanders and 
the Anura of New Jersey. Close-up 
shots in natural color bring out ex- 
ternal structure and diagnostic char- 
acters in detail to assist in field iden- 
tification. Available on a rental or 
purchase basis through Rutgers. 


MOVEMENTS OF SOME COM- 
MON PLANTS—One-reel silent film 
which shows, by means of time- 
lapse photography throughout, the 
constant movement of plants due to 
various external and internal factors. 
The plants represented are Trillium, 
Wild Carrot, Garden Pea, Cucumber 
Tendril, Mushroom, . Blood Root, 
Marsh Mallow and Night Bloomin 
Cereus. Available on a rental an 
purchase basis through Rutgers. 

Distributors Mentioned: Erpi Classroom 
Films Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
ee Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jer- 

; Rutgers Films, Rutgers "University, 
Weansells Hall, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mini- 


ature Film Supply Co., 130 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 
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__New Boll & Howell SAFE-LOCK Sprockets 


Now, with a new, improved Filmosound, 
operation can be delegated with complete 
assurance that film won’t be damaged. 
For the new SAFE-LOCK Sprockets can’t 
be threaded other than correctly! Incor- 
rect ure leaves the film oxtside the 
» out of contact with the sprocket 
where it can’t be torn. And once 
film is correctly threaded, it can’t jump 
the track. Thus Bell & Howell engineers 


have positively eliminated errors in 
threading-—the in cause of film damage. 
HOW SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS WORK 
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B&H Visual Education oe = tel 
are fully informed, ca; 
rey 10 help Tou olve gay schoo! modon 2 
This staff is but one expres- 
& & Howell’ $s complete service to 
which also includes renting and sell- 
ing of films and supplying cameras saad acces- 
sories as well as projectors. 
Use coupon for specialist's service, for 
So CGC FF FCC 
BELL & pone 6 —— 
ba apr rgd Chicago, Ill. 
Se > aeuaden Visual Education 
te help me with this problem: 


Send details on projectors for ( ) sound film; 
< - ) sound films; 
Send free 1940 list of ( rote 
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Prevent the Cause of Film Damage si 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





TAKE A CAMERA 


AND FIND OUT 


By Willard Van Dyke 
a HE first time I felt the magic of the photographic 


image was when I was twelve years old. There 

was a little photographic studio in the town where 
I lived. I guess business wasn’t very good with the 
farmers who lived around us, and upon whom the town 
depended, because the little man’s business failed. There 
in the dust of the alley behind the shop, I found a 
package of proofing paper. Precious treasures had been 
gathered in odd places before, but this was valuable 
beyond my dreams. Perhaps it did cost only ten cents, 
but to me it was more precious than I can tell you. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon holding leaves, ferns, 
and other miscellaneous objects over the paper, exposing 
it to the sun, and then rushing into the cool cellar to 
observe in the half light the patterns that had appeared. 

It wasn’t until I was in high school that I had a 
camera of my own; and, remembering the thrill of 
seeing the image appear, I processed my own films and 
made my own prints. At first there were the usual pic- 
tures of the family, the house, the school, and my 
friends. But I soon tired of this. There were athletic 


events, and I learned that the fellows were more than — 


glad to pay a few cents for prints of themselves winnin 

at track, or making a touchdown on the football field. 
In this way I managed:to make. my hobby pay its way, 
and I could afford to shoot a few films on weekend trips. 

One Sunday I went to.a place called Chinese Camp. 
I had heard about the “pictorial pessibilities” that ex- 
isted there. It seemed that there were Chinese who 
lived by primitive methods of shrimp fishing and pack- 
ing. They used hand-woven baskets for carrying their 
shrimps, and sometimes one could even catch a glimpse 
of women with bound feet. Surely this place would 
offer many possibilities for pictures. This was exotic 
enough for anyone! Surély there must be wonderful 
compositions of fish nets and baskets, boats and docks. 
And there were. I made many negatives, and after I 
had developed and printed them I found that they were 
just as empty for me as the pictures of friends and track 
meets. There was somethirig more. There was some- 
thing I hadn't gotten at. «- 

There was a relationship bites these poor Chinese 
and the people who bought their catch of shrimp. There 
was some reason why they lived in the hovels they did. 
I began to realize (gradually, to be sure) that life as 
we lived it was a complicated, inter-related thing. Per- 
haps it was too complicated for quick understanding; 
and that was good. There is a way to attack a com- 
plicated problem, though,—one breaks it down into bits. 
It was useless to try to find out in one series of pictures 
what the whole story of the Chinese was—why they. 


lived so far from the city, why they lived in such hovels, 
way they resented having pictures taken. It was all part 
of a much larger pattern. It had to be broken down. 
There were many projects to be undertaken before 
I could get at the underlying truth. Maybe I would 
never get at it, but at least I could try, and in the trying 


‘ turn Se BET By Bob  Churehi 
Relationship between education and the local necessities of 
life recorded in documentary film, The Children Must Learn. 
Courtesy, Educational Film Institute of New York University. 


was the pleasure. How did New York get its fish? What 
happens in the vegetable markets in the early morning? 
Where do stenographers spend their summers? What 
does a kid who has been raised in the Bronx feel about 
a cow? How does the farmer in the Middle West im- 
prove his corn, with prices what they are? What does 
the Rust cotton picker really mean to the South? What 
does a high school student in Hollywood do for recrea- 
tion? How does it differ from what a boy or girl of the 
same age in the Middle West does? What about the 
high school graduates, what are his problems in gaining 
a living? What does a ranch hand in the eastern part 
of Oregon do from the time he awakens in the morning 
until the time he goes to sleep? 

Surely there are enough stories to keep one interested 
forever. The pattern of the fabric is so infinitely com- 
plicated that it may never be unraveled. The fun is in 
the trying. Take a camera and find out! Long after 
the initial thrill of seeing the image come up in the 
developer has gone, there will be the thrill of putting 
into silver the color and texture of an everchanging, 
ever-exciting world . . . There is magic in your own 
back alley. 

Willacd Von. Dyke, tes uate 60 thik eticldy: seu ainbintithe 


photographers of the River, co-director of the documentary film, 
The City, and director of the new film The Children Must Learn. 
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AIRWAVES 


HEN this t published its first statement 

\X/ on FM radio last fall, the promise was given that 

a later article would take up the — significance 
of FM for the schools. That article was delayed for the good 
and sufficient reason that a tem uncertainty had arisen 
with regard to the place of educational stations on the wave 
bands. 

As you know, Commissioner of Education John L. Stude- 
baker had Beni the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to allocate 25 megacycles in the ultra-high frequen- 
cies for the exclusive use of non-profit educational stations. 
That was on January 26, 1938. At that time, FM was a 
mere whi on the wind, and it was assumed that these 
wave-len would be used with the present amplitude 
modulation method. No commercial broadcaster then co- 
veted these bands because amplitude modulation at short 
wave-lengths was subject to interference by every automobile 
ignition system and every electric razor in the neighborhood. 
Only two school systems—Cleveland and New York—under- 
took to establish broadcasting stations in this range. At the 
same time, with commendable foresight, the FCC in Rule 
1059 Section C stated: 

Amplitude modulation shall be employed exclusively 
unless it can be shown that there is a need for frequency 
modulation in which case such modulation may be 
authorized provided sufficient channels can be grouped 
so as to obtain the me band width without causing: 
interference to estab: stations or preventing the 
full expansion of the service. 





The qualifying clauses in that rule present no obstacle to. 


the use of FM whatsoever. The sole obstacle is the desire 
for commercial stations to invade this new highly desirable 
territory. Whether or not they will su in doing so 
depends upon the action taken by non-profit groups to 
establish Ives there. Educators can not assume a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude. 


EDUCATION’S DEFENSE 

As soon as the practicabili tll. ell a 
monstrated to add yoo es commerci ups appealed 
to the FCC to reopen the question of the Sionsien of the 
ultra-high frequency wave bands, where FM operates to 
bést advantage. The Office of Education led a coalition of 
a major educational institutions to defend education’s right 
to exclusive use of the wave-bands assigned for that p . 
More than 300. other institutions contributed statements 
supporting this point of view. Their statements were briefed 
and gs as evidence in a 60 page document. . Support 
for the position of the educators na came from Major 
Armstrong, inventor of FM, and from the counsel of NBC 
and CBS. su maintenance of the present edu- 
cation band. (The major chains, naturally, do not wish to 
aid commercial competition.) Accordingly the FCC has 
given educators a green light to advance their broadcasting 
programs. The light will stay green unless educators forfeit 
this copesenny through inaction. 

With FM, educational stations will find that they need 
not contend with several of the difficulties that arose under 
the amplitude system. So far as reception is concerned, one 
FM station may be heard as well as another. It will not be 
possible for a strong station to hash or interfere with the 
programs of adjacent weak stations. Both construction and 








transmitting costs of FM are lower than with amplitude 
modulation. Finally, there is room for so many stations 
using FM in the ultra-high frequencies that there is far less 
likely to occur the gr scramble for commercial licenses 
which forced so many educational stations ta abandon 
their work under the present dispensation. Conservative 
estimates judge that as many as fifty FM stations may oper- 
ate in a single community without conflicting with each 
other. And, except in very large cities, there are not likely 
to be different audiences to justify the operation of so 
many different stations. The audiences will drift to the 
stations which are able to produce the most satisfactory 
programs. From that point of view, competition on the air 
should be intensified and the quality of radio programs 
greatly improved. And educators will be free to operate 
eir stations as long as they can hold an audience. 


FUTURE PROGRAMS 

The multiplicity of potential stations should open the 
way to some extremely serviceable non-profit sandinitiety 
A health station may wage a steady and consistent campaign 
to enlighten the public about the elements of diet, sanita- 
tion, exercise, drugs, and other physical matters, in place 
of the sporadic programs that are now sponsored by re- 
sponsible authorities. The present ratio of sound health in- 
formation to patent medicine blurbs on the radio must be 
at least as low as 1 to 100. A civics station may offer a 
persistent running commentary on government activities. 
An independent station of this character could enable the 
radio audience really to come to grips with prominent social 
problems through a sustained and coordinated study. 

To a much greater degree it will be possible for traffic 
officers to use the FM radio to untangle traffic snarls. (There 


_ ,are no dead spots with a moving FM set, such as occur in 
the ordinary automobile radio.) There might be stations 


devoted exclusively to request programs of drama and music. 
And if such stations could not afford the expense of actors 
and orchestras, they might at least offer recorded reproduc- 
tions of the best performances that radio has produced in 
these fields. There is already an imposing library of radio 
drama classics, almost large enough to sustain a station with- 
out repetition for a full month. And, since such stations 
will not accept paid advertising, it may be possible for them 
to defray at Teast part of their expenses with fees paid for 
request performances. And unless radio stations persist in 
their present copy-cat tactics, so that each station attempts 
to capture all of the radio audience by offering a program 
virtually identical with that of every other station on the air, 
it is possible that various stations will specialize. The listener 
might select his program automatically when he turns to 
stations which deal respectively in string quartets, piano, 
history, foreign languages, or shell speeches. 

Probably the happiest t of FM is the insurance it 
offers for the preservation of free opinion in this land. Any 
group large npn ge to call itself a minority may own a non- 
profit station and use the opportunity to present its views 
and ideas to the general public. The barriers of capital in- 
vestment and distribution costs severely limit the opportuni- 
ties of minorities to publish their story through the press 
without large commercial support, and the present radio 
system makes it virtually impossible for such groups to 
appear on the air consistently enough to give the appearance 

a stable rather than a temporary element in society. But 
FM surmounts these difficulties. Educators as well as all 
other patriotic persons might add to their prayers tonight, 
“God lee Major Armstrong.” 
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PHONOGRAPHIC POETS 

The City College Phonographic Lib- 
rary of Contemporary Poets has re- 
ceived a gift of 75 books of contem- 
porary poetry from the Poetry oe 
of America, to supplement the record- 
ings of poets reading their own verses. 
The library has recorded poetry in 
Chinese, Gaelic, and German as well 
as English. American and — poets 
who have made records for the library 
include Edgar Lee Masters, William Rose 
Benet, Richard Aldington, Raymond 
Holden, and Helen Morrow. Verses of 
Yeats and Synge, and the play “Murder 
in the Cathedral” by T. S. Eliot have 
been recorded by members of the Ab- 
bey Players. 


IN FEWER WORDS 

Argentina, Chile, Panama and El 
Salvador are to join the “American 
School of the Air” hook-up of CBS... 
The Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 41 East 42 St., N. Y., has 
published a buyer's guide on Central 
Sound Systems for Schools. No brand 
names mentioned . . . RCA Victor an- 
nounces a series of French folk songs 
for school and home use to accompan 
the text “First Year French,” published 
by Ginn. Tunes include “Alouette” and 
“Au Clair de la Luna” . . . For the first 
time in eleven years, the Institute for 
Education by Radio gave a first award 
to a commercial. “Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca” was honored as best dramatic pro- 
gram for adults. “Abraham Lincoln’s 
War Year’s” was the broadcast specified 
. . » A comprehensive music apprecia- 
tion course for elementary, intermediate, 
and high school students is offered by 
Ginn and RCA Victor. Titled “Making 
Friends with Music,” the series includes 
four books, each with a full unit of Vic- 
tor records coordinated with the text. 


$4000 OPPORTUNITY SCHOLARSHIP 

More than 2,500 Seniors in high 
schools. representing every State in the 
Union, have. taken a rigorous examina- 
tion in physics, mathematics and radio 
principles, in the hope of being the 
winner of a $4000 tuition and mainten- 
ance scholarship for a four year course 
in electrical engineering, now offered 
by the Radio Corporation of America. 
The examinations were held on April 
23rd in high school classrooms through- 
out the nation, under the proctorship of 
principals and science instructors. 

Ten preliminary winners will be 
selected from the top ranking students 
who have taken the test, and these ten 
boys will be given an all expense trip 
to New York City during the month of 
August, for a careful study of RCA’s 
tremendous engineering facilities. The 
boys will be given a thorough explana- 
tion of each branch of the industry and 
will then make brief reports. The selec- 


tion of the final memewen winner will 
be based on his handling of the material 
presented to him, his powers to observe 
and understand the methods and scienti- 
fic developments used in the radio in- 
dustry, ard his general likelihood to 
succeed in a career of radio engineering. 

Entrants were privileged to select any 
one of one hundred accredited uni- 
versities to attend provided they win 
the Competition, and arrangements 
have been made to assure the winner's 
matriculation to the institution of his 
choosing. The ten preliminary winners 
will be announced on May 27th, and 
the final winner will be chosen the 
Board of Technical Advisors the 


R.C.A. Institutes on September Ist. 


Each of the nine boys who win the 
trip but not the final award will be given 
one hundred dollars in cash, to be used 
at his own discretion. 

The Opportunity Scholarship Com- 

tition may become an annual activity 
or boys in high school graduating 
classes, if high school princi teach- 
ers, and educational authorities through- 
out the country favor the plan. Althou 
the competition is definitely closed tor 
1940, inspection of the rules, entry 
forms and actual test questionnaires is 
invited by any educator who would like 
to express his views on the subject. This 
material may be obtained from the Radio 
Corporation of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 





Columbia Offers Course 
In History of Pictures 


Columbia University offers in its 
coming Summer Session a course in 
the History and Art of the Motion Pic- 
tures. The course, English s49, is nor- 
mally offered during the regular aca- 
demic year to a limited number of 
undergraduate students, but the enroll- 
ment in the Summer Session is open to 
all interested in the movies. Because 
of the increasing number of courses in 
the motion picture in secon schools 
throughout the country, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia is granting graduate 
credit in English s49 to those qualified 
to receive it, while undergraduates may 
take the course with credit 
B. A. degree. Auditors may also attend 
the lectures. Visiting lecturers in the 
course will include representative mem- 
bers of the motion picture industry, di- 
rectors, publicity men, representatives 
from the story departments of various 
companies, and actors and actresses. 
Students will attend previews and thea- 
ter showings of films as a regular part 
of the class work. The course will be 
under the direction of Dr. Duncan B. 
M. Emrich of the Department of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature in 
Columbia College. 


it towards the - 


ia giao’ s 
Classroom Facilities 
(Concluded from page 11-T) a 
lying about wasted or unused, that can — 
be transformed into fine surfaces. In | 
one school a large 
had been used for 
into a wall-length and wall-height cur- 
tain to darken the room. In another 
case, several waste pieces of celotex | 
were trimly built into a portable booth 
for a motion picture projector, to cut 
out the noise and echo of projection in 
a room that had extremely unfortunate 
eA th school 
1. Organize the program as a or 
das ject. isl 


2. Enlist tho aid and saview! ane 
dents, teachers and classes in the 


t. 
ie the resources of materials, 

. Survey financial resources. 

. Determine budget allowances for the 

uisition of new equipment. 

6. Make careful estimates of time, labor, 

materials and money. 

Building. There is no reason why the 
students and the school community it- 
self cannot undertake the improvement 
of facilities under proper leadership. 
The rebuilding or equipping of a class- 
room is a desirable educational project. 
The science class might work out the 
problems of acoustics, not as a textbook 
study but as an actual undertaking. 
Drawing classes can make working 
plans. Industrial or vocational educa- 
tion classes can handle wiring: or other 
mechanical problems; home economics 
or art students can help in color schemes _ 
= actual finishing: 1. Make working 

ane specifications; 2. anize 
solids of construction; mand Pro- 
vide supervision of construction. 

Above all, there must be a willingness 
to undertake the project. Classroom 
facilities today are inadequate. It is 
not only the simple provision of parts 
and equipment that is lacking; it is the 
basic plan of the instructional unit it- 
self. We may have projector, screen, 
film, power, outlet and plug; but’ un- 
less the whole procedure of projection 
is related to instruction in the class 
situation itself, and unless the archi- 
tectural arrangement: is properly or- 
ganized, the use of projection as part 
of educational practice is ineffective. 


S. B. Zisman, the author of this article, 
is Assistant Professor of Architecture at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE FILM— 
“Dr. Knock”—an 84 minute sound 
film in French dialogue with super- 
imposed English titles, Based on the 
famous play by Romains, the 
film is a satirical treatment of cer- 


tain aspects of the medical profes- 
sion. ~ 
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USITALA, “The Teller of 
Tales,” was the name given by 
the people of Samoa to Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 
The Samoans loved Tusitala and 
saw in him the embodiment of hap- 
iness and wealth. Even before he 
Plt his fine new house, his native 
visitors had been amazed by his 
treasures; and his native servants 
spread his fame by telling fantastic 
stories about this man, who was quite 
different from other Papalangi; he 
was better, kinder, and also more 
glamorous, a greater chieftain. And 
now that the new palace was ready, 
all rumors, all legends and supposi- 
tions about Tusitala were confirmed. 


Although the Samoans had never 
seen sO utiful a house before, 
they knew that such existed, for Tusi- 
tala himself had told them so. He 
had told them so the year before, 
and in a way which they were sure 
precluded any possible falsehood — 
namely in print. 

The Christian missionaries had not 
only converted, but civilized and 
educated the brown “folk of Samoa, 
and many could read everything that 
had been printed in Samoan. At that 
time this included the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Hym- 
nal and the Mission’s magazine. 
Every word was sacred; every word 
was of course true. 

The magazine, published by a 
London Missionary Society, was 
called in Samoan O le Sulu o Samoa 
and appeared weekly. It was un- 
doubtedly a little dull until one day 
a wonderful story began to run in it, 
the first example of its kind of litera- 

~ ture which had ever been printed in 
Samoan. It was called “The Bottle 
Imp” and the author — but what was 
an author? — was named Tusitala. 
There was no doubt that Tusitala 
was telling a true adventure. 


Robert Louis Stevenson had fol- 
lowed a sudden impulse one day 
when he asked his good friend, Mr. 
Clarke, the missionary, if he might 
send over a fairy tale of the South 
Seas to be used in his publication. It 
was a Polynesian version of an old 
German legend; it had not yet been 
published in English when it was 
printed in the melodious dialect of 
the Samoans, and it ran through 
many exciting installments. 


The hero of the story was a Ka- 
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The Imp in the Bottle 


A Chapier from the Story of the Last Years 
of Rebert Louis Stevenson’s Life in Samoa 
By Richard A. Bermann 


naka named Keawe, or Teawe, as 
the Samoans pronounce it. The set- 
ting was in Hawaii, but that did not 
disturb the Samoan readers; they 
could easily see through such a slight 
subterfuge. 


Keawe’s house, which was care- 
fully described in the beginning, 


obert Louis Stevenson as a young man, 
drawn by Hardie Gramatky, from the 
book The Treasure Hunter, the Story of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by Isabel Proud- 
fit, published by Julian Messner, Inc. 


could be identified by anyone who 
had eyes in his head. 

There it was printed in black and 
white in the magazine. 

“Now, the house stood on the moun- 
tain side, visible to ships. Above, the 
forest ran up into the clouds of rain; be- 
low, the black lava fell in cliffs, where 
the kings of old lay buried. A garden 
bloomed about that house with every 
hue of flowers; and there was an orchard 
of pope on the one hand, and an or- 
chard of herdprint on the other, and 
right in front, toward the sea, a ship’s 
mast had been rigged ‘up and bore a 
flag. As for the house, it was three 
stories high, with great chambers and 
broad balconies on each. The windows 
were of glass, so excellent that it was 
as clear as water and as bright as day. 
All manner of furniture adorned the 
chambers, Pictures hung upon the wall 
in golden frames — pictures of ships, 
and men fighting, and of the most 
beautiful women, and of singular places; 
nowhere in the world are there pictures 


of so bright a color as those Keawe 
found hanging in his house. As for the 
knickknacks, they were extraordinary 
fine: chiming clocks and musical boxes, 
little men with nodding heads, books 
filled with pictures, weapons of price 
from all quarters of the world, and the 
most elegant puzzles to entertain the 
ieisure of a solitary man. And as no 
one would care to live in such cham- 
bers, only to walk through and view 
them, the balconies were made so broad 
that a whole town might have lived 
upon them in delight; and Keawe knew 
not which to ae whether the back 
porch, where you got the land breeze, 
and looked upon & orchards and the 
flowers, or the front balcony, where you 
could drink the wind of the sea... . 


Although the description did not 
tally in every detail, still the Samoan 
readers had. no difficulty at all in 
recognizing Tusitala’s new house in 
Vailima. 


As the installments of “The Bottle 
Imp” appeared, the Samoans looked 
at each other more and more know- 
ingly. They did not discuss the mat- 
ter with the Papalangis, for the Sa- 
moans are an aristocratic people, full 
of reticence and fine sensibilities. 
When they talked among themselves, 
not one of them doubted that Tusi- 
tala and Keawe were one and the 
same person. They also saw in 
Keawes wife Kokua (in the story) 
the mistress Aolele, Tusitala’s wife. 


Was not Tusitala like a fairy-tale 
hero and, like Keawe, fabulously 
rich? Was he not gay, like Keawe, of 
whom they had read in print that he 
could not go through his beautiful 
chambers without singing? And yet, 
when he thought himself unobserved, 
was he not overcome by a sudden 
sadness, a swift and mysterious fore- 
shadowing of doom? Moreover, did 
it not also affect his wife? The 
called her Aolele, the Flying Cloud, 
because clouds cross her face 
where an instant before she had 
smiled. She had smiled before Tusi- 
tala as a good wife should; but when 
the door had been closed on the 
room wherein Tusitala sat, the inhabi- 


'(Goncluded on page 27) 
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The Use of Repetition in Writing 





“Co 
fees Retiree dines 


oh? on 


W ords or Phrases Used Again and Again Give Emphasis and Build Effects 


your attention was called to the 
fact that many poorly written 
sentences contain a duplication of 
words, and that such sentences could 
be improved by the use of synonyms 
in place of repetitions. This ar- 
ticle today will try to show you the 
value of repetition when it is used 
not because the writer has too few 
words at his command, but because 
he is deliberately seeking an effect. 
In reading the student's sentence, 
“That was the most beautiful thing 
in the picture and what caught our 
eyes were the beautiful colors,” we 
feel that the writer admits a poverty 
in respect to adjectives. But in this 
sentence, “The sun sank, a single 
globule of gold, through depths of 
liquid sky into a — sea,” we do 
not resent the second “liquid” because 
the repetition of this musical and 
onomatopoeic word succeeds in may: 
ing sea and sky as the author intend- 
ed it should. Again, in Lincoln’s sen- 
tence, “The prayers of both could not 
be answered—neither has been an- 
swered,” the second “answered,” a 
soft repetition of the first, helps to 
throw the sentence upon “neither” 
where the author wanted it to be. 
Sometimes for emphasis one word is 
reiterated like the tolling of a bell, 
smothering every sound except its 
own: “Fog around us. Fog obscuring 
our path. Fog at sea, with the moan- 
ing call of the siren in the early hours 
of the morning; the siren spreading 
desolation and fear. Fog’off the banks 
of Newfoundland—.” Pick up any 
book and find instances of word rep- 
etition. Is the repetition “faulty” or 
effective in each case 
Much of our great delight in being 
read to as children came from the 
repetition of words, or still more of 
phrases. In The Three Bears we have 
the repetition, “Somebody has been 
eating my soup,” “Somebody has 
been sitting in my chair,” and the 
charm of the story lies largely in our 
anticipation of the next repetition. 
In Ferdinand there is a pivotal” 


LT a recent article on Synonyms, ~ 


phrase, “But not Ferdinand,” upon 
which indeed the whole plot of the 
story swings. The choruses of songs, 
the refrains of ballads give us this 
same pleasure—the pleasure of being 





By Agnes N. Buss 


brought back to something familiar 
in the midst of something new, or in 
the case of a more complicated work, 
the pleasure of finding a guiding 
thread in a labyrinth. 

Repetition used in this way makes 
a sort of pattern of a piece of writing. 
Such patterned writing we can com- 
pare to a picture in which the repeti- 
tion of a color—blue for instance—at 
strategic points ties the whole pic- 
ture together; or to a piece of music 
where the repetition—with variation 
—of some phrase encountered before 
gives a unity and solidity to the 
whole work. 

A further illustration of the use of 
repetition can be found in the con- 
versation of characters or in what an 
author says about them. In Juno and 





the Paycock there is a man who calls 
everything “darlin’” and says it al- 
ways twice— “’Tis a darlin’ book, a 
darlin’ book” or “He’s a darlin’ man, 
a darlin’ man.” Such repetition serves 
of course to entertain us and at the 
same time it characterizes sufficiently 
a rather ladylike and limited per- 
sonality. Thomas Mann in some of his 
books uses a similar device. In Royal 
Highness, -Irma’s ‘little _ringless 
hands” are very frequently referred 
to and the “dark hair which showed 
a tendency to fall in smooth wisps 
across her forehead.” Klaus Heinrich 
rarely comes on the scene without 
“his left hand on his hip” hiding his 
deformity, and Albert is always 


“sucking his lower lip against his up- 
per.” These characterizations serve 
as a sort of echo of the plot as well 
as of the sete meg 
in the story ese things. 
They give to the novel something of 
the charm and simplicity of a fairy- 


story. 
There are important though less 
picturesque repetitions than =. in 
almost every good rep of writing. 
Balanced sentences, for instance, con- 
sist of a repetition of form. In the 
sentence, “Fondly do we hope—fer- 
vently do we pray—” the two 

are similar and the effect is doubled. 
Look in any book yeu are reading 
and see whether you can find words 
—often very little words—within a 
paragraph or in several successive 
paragraphs that are repeated for the 
purpose carrying the thought 
along easily and clearly. You will 
find, too, that in certain kinds of writ- 
ing, especially argumentative or per- 
suasive witting the thought is “de- 


veloped by repetition” as the text- 
se 2 nd phrases are not 
repeated but the idea itself will be 
re-iterated in several different ways, 
The statements, however, will often 
be broadened and a certain amount 
of movement of thought will take 
place even in the process of repeti- 
tion. Repetition in this case is made 
necessary by the fact that our minds 
will not or can not grasp a new 
argument when it is stated only once 
and without elaboration! 


Similarly, it has been said that . 


every story and play must be told 
three times to be effective: the plot 
is foreshadowed, unfolded, and sum- 
med up, and it is revealed at some 
ints both to us and also in our 
earing to some of the characters so 
that the reader and audience can 
make no mistake about it. 
Re-iteration then is an essential 
of composition, serving to clari- 
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HAVE returned from as 
ant a 0 as ever I adie rig 
a High 1; as a matter of fact 
it was at the New Bedford Public 
Library building and with its warm 
approval, but the program (all but a 
few closing words by me) was al- 
together carried out by high school 
students. It marked a movement that 
seems to be growing in New England, 
and that I trust will spread. Last year 
Miss Elise Lilley of The Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, Boston, originated a 
lan enthusiastically taken up by the 
assachusetts Group of the New Eng- 
land School Library Association. The 
senior classes of the Boston high schools 
were invited to take part in a book- 
review tournament, if I may use that 





word for it. They chose their own books, 
just what they themselves most wanted, 
from the lending library 

shop, whose faciliti 

free for this occasion. I need not tell 
ou that 


read theirs at a big meeting, April 29, 
1939, attended by tatives from 
igh 


athletic meet. I know, because they let 
me be the Fate speaker, after the six 
winners had a ; 

This year New Bedford (Mass.) High 
School did the same thing. Mr. Richard 
Saltmarsh of the H. S. Hutchinson book- 
shop there offered his cooperation. The 
Public Library joined in. The English 
departments, and the graduating classes: 


oe ee ee 
elimina‘ 


after a: series - tions, showed 
results -before-an- intensely 
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Adventures in Reading 
4 Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 
Scholastic Book Editor 


audience at the handsome library there. 
I was never more interested myself. I 
heard two young men and two young 
women review a book of recent 


publication, and tell what a young and 
thoughtful American thought about it. 
The four books were Children of God, 
by Vardis Fisher; Reaching for the Stars, 
by Nora Waln; The Late George Apley, 
by John P. Marquand (it was especially 
worthwhile to hear what New Bedford 


From the End Papers by Forrest Orr for “Chad Hanne” 


had to say about Boston); and Christ in 
Concrete, by Pietro di Donato. The last 
was particularly interesting to me, for 
several reasons. First, it was by Olivo 
Lopes, 17, who was honorably men- 
tioned in the recent Scholastic nation- 
wide book-review contest. Second, Mr. 
Lopes is of Portuguese 

speaks from inside knowled, 

hese yarn to life. a 

han with sincerity and sense 
that many older le might imitate 
to their savings ee instance, two 


yet youthful. Thank Heaven that they 
were still young, those reviews. For 
one of the best things about forming 
good reading habits is that as you re- 
read a book, five or ten years after, you 
either stop reading it aoe: and 
know that you have completely out- 
grown it, however much you liked it 
once—or you find that you are readin 
a different book from the one you rea 
ten years before. 

So instead of spending this last page 
I can have with you till next fall on 
books for junior readers, I am going to 
name a few completely grown-up books 
you may like to read this summer. How 
Green Was My Valley is one, but of 
course you were led to read it-by the 
review in the Student Achievement 
Number. The Bird in the Tree, 
Elizabeth Goudge (Coward) is a brand- 
new one that I think almost anyone 
would believe a good book to read just 


‘ now; it may sound old-fashioned to say 


that it is good because it involves re- 
nunciation, but it is about time we 
faced the fact that if we can’t have 
everything (and if we get everything 
we don’t want any of it) we have to 
renounce something. The question is, 
what? Also Miss Goudge has a ce 
style. Chad Hanna, by W. D. Edmon 

(Little Brown), is a book that most of 


| you would read anyway, for it is already 


a popular success; but I'll put in my 
word too. 

And here are some non-fiction items 
I can recommend. I have been steadily 


losing interest in the poetry awards of . 


the Pulitzer Prize ever since the last 
important one, to Archibald MacLeish, 
but this year’s award, to Mark Van 
Doren for his Collected Poems, aroused 
my interest again, and I think will do 
the same for you. Here is poetry that 
makes you think. There is a new book 
on American literary history that will 
brighten your library: The Feminine 
Fifties, by Fred L. Pattee (Appleton- 
Century); don’t think all the writers in 
it are ladies, for there’s a catch in the 
title. If you read plays, don’t miss Life 
With Father, Crouse and.Lindsay’s un- 
usually faithful dramatization of Clar- 
ence Day’s peerless book. And don't 
on any account overlook the new revised 
edition of Kenneth M. Gould’s Windows 


on the World, already reviewed here, ° 


Stackpole}, for this ‘has been so en- 
aged end strenouly brought upto 


date that it is just-one jump back 


eo 
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Night Watch 


I graduated tonight, 

I got my diploma like the rest of the 
seniors 

And as much applause as they. 

I graduated with honors too. 

I wasn’t first, of course, or even second, 

But — with honors. It doesn’t matter. 


It's two o'clock in the morning now 

And I can't sleep. I look out 

And see the sky, dark as eternity, 

And wonder if my future . . . 

My future! And only a year ago * 

I had hysterics because I didn’t get a 
new dress! 


I’m agreeing with all the trite speakers 

Who droned on about “going into the 
world.” 

I didn’t at the time. I liked the one 

Who said, “You're already in the world.” 

But not now. I’m thinking about tomor- 
row. 

I'm free. But I've leaned on my fetters 

My whole life, and they aren't support- 
ing me 

Any more. 


I’m afraid, terribly afraid. Yesterday 
My future was bright. It was still 
A future then. Now it’s the present, 
And I've lost my props. 
Vivian Carlisle, 17 
Buchanan (Mich.) High School 
Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 


Commencement 


A skeleton of strong steel 

Clothed in beauty. 

This is their building, 

Their goal achieved. 

The singing of all builders’of all times 
Is in their new exultant pride, 

A young pride that does not remember 
That others have been proud. 


Forgotten too 

Are those older builders who guided 
The structure of stone and steel and sky. 
They will be remembered later — 

When others 

Are young in their pride — 

The skill of those fingers 

That taught them to wield their tools 
And shape their clay. 


Their pride is gay toni 
And young. ore 


Writer's 
Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 
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’ Smile at them, selfish and thoughtless 


For one night. 

The new task will loom tomorrow — 

A vision confused with dust — 

A new building. 
Eunice Summers, 17 
Lewis & Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Choosing a Career 


It’s rather ironical that young people, 
who have so little ag i 
and first-hand knowledge, shoul be the 
ones called upon to choose a career. 
When one is g, almost any real 
career is to look wonderful and 
exciting. It’s terribly hard to hold back 
an idealistic spirit and get down to the 
realities of life. vee 

Some: people have suggest at I 
take up speech teaching; others, that I 


, nursing, st hr 
ph ig " dalle Suateie See 
riage, and even — honestly! — singing. 
These suggestions were tendered in a 
serious manner, every one of them by 
someone older, more experienced, than 
1. 

But I — I want to learn to fly. Bein 
a stewardess is about the x Bs 4 
woman can get to aviation today. Hence 
my decision to become a nurse. It’s very 
likely that in five years or more, other, 
more important positions will be open 
to women pilots. 

I don’t know why I’ve always wanted 
to be a flyer. Certainly I didn’t inherit 
such an ambition. Yet, since I was a lit- 
tle girl of six I've had it. I was seven 
when I first rode in a plane; since then 
I've taken a joy ride about once a year. 

“It isn’t logical, it isn’t practical,” a 
certain ‘ype of person to whom I've 
been foolish enough to to explain, 
has laughed at me. Yet when I hear ae 
motor roar, or sze an especially lov: 
sky or the long silver wings of a trans- 
port am I can hardly sit still. I ache 
with longing. 

In my more deadly practical moments 
I feel as if I'm crazy to think of it, but 
just let me hear that far-off drone and 
all my good — or stupid — intentions 
are smashed. What am I to do? I could 
probably achieve a portion of success 
in some other field of work. I don’t even 
want to.Ordol? 

Patricia O’Brien, 17 

Cathedral High School 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Sister M. St. Robert, B.V.M., Teacher. 


Greenhorn? It must be a g of 
some sort. He smiled, wa 


idlers. He passed on — proud. He 
been in America one day and already 
he could speak English. 
Violet Gurvitz, 17 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Margaret Burnside, Teacher 


For Lack of a Guiding Hand 


A dozen strokes 

Might draw in sharp relief 
A caricature, or a note 
Business-like and brief, 


It all depends 
What hand holds down the nibs. 
It serves my ends 


Test yore eh ot ae 

When a thousand bars and chains 
would fall 

Between the caged bird and the sky. 


Robert Molenaar, 18 
Renville (Minn.) High School 
Miss Bergstrand, Teacher 


The Letter 


Yesterday this world was a sorry place 

And I its sorriest inhabitant. 

I saw no joy, no light: gleamed any- 
where, 

The v pial geo ye... Lent, 
And singed. with veges hentia and 
frowns. 

I wandered aimless, having everythin 
Stars, the hope of spring, and the bri 

towns. 


I could have ‘screamed in utter loneli- 
ness, 
I did not want to live, I scorned to die. 








Sam ee BOs Be 


Imp in the Bottle _ 


face grow serious and dark. Did 


not know of tears poured out in 
it had all been mysterious, and now it 


happiness and gold from the devil, in 
the shape of a certain magic vessel, in 
which a tiny little demon danced 
around like a shadow. You could give 
any command in the world to this little 
imp in the bottle, save only one. You 
could demand money and power, but 
not that your life be prolonged. That 
was obviously the reason why. Tusitala 
was so often ill. The little imp could 
not cure him, but otherwise - 
sessor of the marvellous bottle could ask 
for anything, and the willing little de- 
mon would produce it in what was ap- 
parently the most natural F r-mage way; 
a beautiful house, shiny dollars, tins of 
meat and salmon and countless other 
Papalangi delicacies, not to mention 
hogs, coconuts, taro root and kava. 


Was the man happy who had bought 
the imp in the e? This is where 
moral came in, for the sake of which 
the Christian missionary had translated 
the story into Samoan and t pemimeg it 
in his magazine. How could anyone be 
happy who had entered into a pact with 
the devil! 


Yet one could, according to the print- 
ed tale, rid oneself of the 7a aad of 
its symbol, the bottle. One had only to 
discover a man who would buy the ter- 
tible magic container, with all its riches 
and its curse, for a cheap price. The 
condition was that the price must be less 
than that paid by the present possessor. 
One othee sadiaa ons that the price 
must be paid in coin, not in paper 
money or in . Whoever was lucky 
enough to find a rash buyer soon 
enough, so that he could rid himself 
of the bottle, esca (so ran Tusitala’s 
really far from moral legend) the fear- 
ful consequences of his with the 
devil. Alas, however, for the last 
who would die with the bottle still in 
his possession! Woe betide the foolish 
man who bought the diabolic treasure 
so cheaply that he- could not be under- 
bid by an even more foolish 
in the end the Im 


any metaphysic or moral reasons; they 


often sad; and the mistress 

when she is alone. 

Either, ded the Samoans 
among themselves, Tusitala cannot find 
a buyer for this marvellous but danger- 
ous vessel, or, and this is quite possible, 
he was foolhardy enough to buy it for 


good fortune in 
also have a bottle in 
and in it, held only by a 
per, death awaits them. 


Reprinted from Home From the Sea, by 
Richard A. Bermann, Copyright 1939, by 
permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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English Review Tests 


( Answers on page 8-T) 


I PEOPLE AND BOOKS 

1. Carolyn Wells is a writer of: A. 
mystery stories and light verse; B. society 
romances; C. li criticism and essays. 

2. In “Problems of Living” Dr. Lawton 
quotes a well-known poem of Stevenson’s 
which ends with the lines: 

“Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
re hn pry home from pg sccal 

su poem is A. adventure; 
B. Saadcelaliseads C. death. 

8. Walter de la Mare earned his living 
for many years as a: A. schoolteacher; 
B. soda-fountain clerk; C. bookkeeper and 

4. The famous 19th century melodrama, 
The Streets of New York, was written by: 
A. Edgar Allan Poe; B. Dion Boucicault; 
C. Wi Cullen Bryant. 

5. —— “Teller of a was the 
name given the le Samoa to: 
A. William Soe ge al O'Neill; 
C. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Il. WORDS AND PHRASES 

1. Sotto voce means: A. slowly; B. in a 
monotone; C. in a low voice. 

2. The saying, “Style is the man him- 
self,” means: A. an author's personality is 
revealed by his manner of writing; B. good 

is more important than good 
or ee “clothes make ase 

8. I ent means: A. con- 
nected; B. adhesive; C. intrinsic. 

4. Catharsis is a term used in: A. chem- 
istry; B. literary criticism; C. scientific 
a ture. 


5. In which of the following —_ of 
words are all the words synonymous 


A. ludicrous, ridiculous, irascible, laugh- 
able; B. slow, , dilatory, sluggish; 
~ ee g, flashing, impec- 


Ill. QUOTATIONS 

Which of the authors listed below each 
of the following quotations actually wrote 
(or said) it? Indicate by letter in answer 


1. “When, in disgrace with fortune and 

: men’s eyes, fa 
I alone my outcast state 
And trouble heaven with my 


A. Tennyson; B. Shakespeare; C. Robert 


Browning; D. John Buchan. 
2. “Good Lawd, he was a steel drivin’ 


man, 
Lawd, sholy was a steel drivin’ 
man... 

A. Robert Frost; B. Robert Burns; C. 
Edwin Markham; D. Sterling Brown. 

8. “A bronzed, lank man! His suit of an- 

cient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain 
worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that 
The p plies f us all 
ie er, master of us all.” 

A. Washington rs ed B. John Keats; 
C. Vachel Lindsay; D. Sir Walter Scott. 

4. “About noon most of the gall 
age around the 18th green to watc' 

e Po poe come in. was among 
the and when she saw him, she almost 
let out a yoo-hoo. But she remembered in 
time, having seen one “Gabbing Gertie” 
all but glared off the course a few minutes 
before for interrupting a putting session.” 

A. Ernest Hemingway; B. Gay Head; C. 
William Saroyan; D. Dan Wickenden. 

5. “Yonder a maid and 7 wight 

Come whisperin ; 
War’s annals will fede fnto night 
Ere their die.” 

A. Thomas Hardy; B. Shakespeare; C. 
Robinson Jeffers; D. Jane Austen. 

IV. TRUE OR FALSE? 

1. Hippol lays the of Thisbe in 
the pe "anhale A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

. William Saroyan’s story, “Romance,” 
deals with migratory workers in California. 

8. Lincoln’s biographer, Carl Sandburg, 
was born and brought up in the Middle 
West. 

4. Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet is a motion 
picture about a European doctor stranded 
in central Africa. 

5. Books have been printed in Europe 
since about 1440 A. D. 

Vv. MATCHING AUTHORS 

the letter before each title in the 
space in front of its correct author: 

ime of Your Life. .H. L. Mencken 












STEINBECK 
Novel 


SANDBURG 
History 





letters, announced on May 6, were 

not much of a surprise to anyone 
who had been following the best-sellin 
lists for the past year, or the results o 
polls taken recently. 

From the day Carl Sandburg’s great 
four-volume biography Abraham Lin- 
coln: The War Years (Harcourt Brace) 
appeared last November it seemed des- 
tined for the award, in spite of the fact 
that when the prize was established 
biographies of Washington and Lincoln 
were excluded on the a that they 
were “too obvious.” The Pulitzer com- 
mittee this year got around that rule 
very neatly, however, by awarding Mr. 
Sandburg the prize not for biography, 
but for  Fooat, This was fair enough, 
since in covering Lincoln’s years in the 
White House, the author has written the 
history of the American people during 
that period. The two volumes of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, from 
which we reprinted a section in the 
February 5 issue this year, forms the 
first part of this great biography. We 
know, from the number of book re- 
views submitted in the Awards this 
year how many of you are reading 
Sandburg, the — and the biographer. 
You can get a fine 
burg, the man, from the Scholastic 
Awards prize-winning literary article in 
the May 6 issue. 

Mr. Sandburg was born in Galesburg, 
Illinois (the Lincoln country), in 1878. 
He has lived most of his life in the 
Middle West, where he worked as a 
milk-wagon driver, janitor, harvest 
hand, and truck-driver before he be- 
came a newspaper reporter and eventu- 
ally one of our greatest writers. 

The prize for fiction went to John 
Steinbeck for his novel, The Grapes of 
Wrath (Viking) as many people have 
been predicting it would ever since its 
publication a year ago. This story of the 
migration of Ameticans from our Dust 
Bowl to California, which has sold 500,- 
000 copies, was also chosen this year by 
the American Booksellers’ Association 
as their favorite book, and has, as you 
know, been made into an t 


Te Pulitzer Prizes in the field of 





icture of Carl Sand-* 








VAN DOREN 
Poetry 


BAKER 
Biography 


movie. Last week it was awarded a 
plaque by students of the Youthbuilders’ 
Forum. 

ohn Emest Steinbeck’ was born in 
Salinas, California, in 1902, grew up in 
the wide lettuce-growing Salinas val- 
ley where the are picked by the 
migratory workers he is so interested in. 
After a year at Stanford University 
Steinbeck went to New York where he 
got fired from a a job and 
ended up carrying bricks for the new 
Madison Square Garden. Upon his re- 
turn to California he worked as a farm 
hand, painter’s apprentice, and carpen- 
ter’s helper until his fourth book, Cup 
of Gold, was accepted for publication. 
Since then have come Tortilla Flat, In 
Dubious Battle, Of Mice and Men, two 
books of short stories, all reflecting his 
deep interest in, and sympathy for, un- 
derprivileged people. 

Mark Van Doren’s Collected Poems 
(Henry Holt) was awarded the prize in 

. Mr. Van Doren is the brother of 
arl Van Doren, who-once wrote that 
Mark was the most talented one of the 
family. He was born on an Illinois farm 
near the village of Hope, in 1894, grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois. 
Since 1920 he has taught in the English 
Department at Columbia University, 
New York. He has also been active as a 
literary critic, served as literary editor 
for four years on The Nation, has ed- 
ited anthologies, and published one 
novel. 

The prize for biography went to Ra 
Stannard Baker for his Woodrow Wil- 
son, Life and Letters (Doubleday). Mr. 
Baker is also widely known for his phil- 
osophic Adventures in Contentment and 
Adventures in Friendship, written un- 
der the ym of David Grayson. 
He was born in Lansing, Michigan, in 
1870, attended backwoods schools in 
Northern Wisconsin, later graduated 
from Michigan Agricultural College and 
studied 4 and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. While a reporter 
for a Chi he ‘an i 
for the Youkre alinsk ag gs 
made associate editor of McClure’s 
Magazine and editor of McClure’s Syn- 


Doctor's Odyssey, A Woman Surgeon, 
Madame Curie, listed as those “to be read 
after.” The entire list has, incidentally, 
been com 


pany, 950-72 University Avenue, New York 
City. Price 35 cents. 


THE LADY IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
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Eight-Oared Crew 


A Story of the Poughkeepsie Races 
By Harry Sylvester 


all things its own color. 

Lights had begun to appear 
in the other boathouses but where 
Coach Al Leyden—at 38, the “Old 
Man”—stood on the landing, there 
was only the growing shadow, quick- 
deepening now that the sun had gone 
out of sight behind the west bank of 
the Hudson. The shell, moving lei- 
surely toward the landing, was only 
a dark shadow when it docked. Ley- 
den stood apart from the crew, the 
mood of the evening heavy in him. 

The crew swung the shell out of 
the water at Kip Grant's command 
and marched it past Leyden. In the 
blue light they looked like some giant 
insect, the shell held over their heads. 
Kip Grant walked by them, silent 
now and no longer harrying the crew. 
Too silent, Leyden thought, but he 
felt no better for knowing the reason 
for that silence toward the crew of 
sophomores. 

He touched Kip on the arm and 
the coxswain turned to him. “How 
was it?” Leyden said. 

In the dusk he could barely see the 
slight shrug of the other's shoulders. 
‘I don’t know. Their form is still 
good—when they don’t have to turn 
on the heat.” He paused and said, 
again: “What they'll do in the race, 
I don’t know, They learned too 
quickly . , .” 

Leyden nodded. 

_ “My brothers and some friends are 
in town for the race,” Kip said. “Mind 
if 1 run into town for an hour or so?” 

“Go ahead,” den said. He al- 
most added: “Don’t make your going 


[)s lay on the river, making 


too obvious,” but with Grant that 
wasn't necessary, Leyden knew. 
These boys from the school’s tradi- 
tional fayiltes-wefé mentally pre- 
cocious .. . 

Leyden watched Kip Grant go 
into the coaches’ room to dress. Grant 
had begun to do this after Leyden 
had made the change in the crews. 
It was not a good thing, Leyden 
knew, for crew and coxswain to be so 
sharply divided as they were. Regret 
stirred in him again at having made 
that change, but in his mind he knew 
that he had done the ght thee He 
came from poor people himself. Even 
if the university was or had been a 
“rich man’s school,” Leyden felt that 
he himself must be just. His sense of 
justice lay on him now like a weight. 
He went wearily up the wooden 
stairs to his own room. 

Two years ago the university had 
gone out and got some scholarship 
men to bolster up the football team, 
which had been bad for three years 
in a row. They were good boys, the 
new scholarship men, intelligent 
enough to get by the stiff entrance 
exams, but hailing from mine and 
mill and with names new to the 
school: Kowalik, Leary and Pivarnik; 
Granski, Lisbon and Guttmann; the 
Slavs already replacing the Irish 
among the athletes. 

None of them had ever seen a 
shell; some of them had never seen 
a river before coming to the school. 
They came out for crew in the winter 
of their freshman year and Leyden 
had watched them that first day in 
the barge, with the ice still on the 





river; watched them with pride and 
with foreboding. 

Leyden had two freshman crews 
that year and the football coaches 
complained that he was keeping the 
scholarship men from spring prac- 
tice. So Leyden let them go for spring 
football practice and they had re- 
turned to him after it and said that 
they still wanted to row. So Leyden 
had let them row . . . It was too late 
to mold them, or some of them, into 
the freshman crew that would com- 
pete at Poughkeepsie that year. So 
Leyden had let the scholarship men 
row alone, as a unit . . . and Leyden 
saw then the thing that might hap- 


n. 
tae had been an athlete and a 
coach long enough to know that any 
great team, whether it be a crew or a 
ootball eleven,.is more than half ac- 
cident. The unbelievable and precise 


co-ordination that made a team great, 
as a team, was largely beyond the 
ability of any coach to create. He 
could develop it once the accident 
had occurred but he could not create 
it. 

What Leyden had seen was that 
eight of the scholarship men had or 
were part of that curious accident of 
co-ordination that might make a 
great crew. He knew, guiltily, that 
they, for all their crudeness, could 
beat the freshmen crew already 
formed. And even when that crew 
was a close second at Poughkeepsie, 
Leyden still felt that he had been less 
than just. Rowing was the traditional 
sport at the university and, partly by 
accident, partly by design, the crew 
was almost always composed of 
names old in the school's history. 
Leyden wondered just how much 
this had affected his judgment. 


Noie: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 





30 Scholastic 
The next spring he had left the 


scholarship men together as a unit, as 
the junior varsity, and he had gone 
about the always difficult business of 
making a new crew of some of last 
year’s varsity and some of the freshmen. 
It was not better than an average crew 
although it had a great coxswain, the 
senior, Kip Grant. It was a traditional 
crew in that it had the old names, Car- 
teret, Grant, Morgan, Fairlee. It won 
one sprint race, was second in two oth- 
ers and last in a longer race. 

That spring it took Leyden a -_ 
time to do the thing he felt compelle 
to do. In May, for the first time, he had 
the varsity and junior varsity meet in 
a brush along the river. The junior var- 
sity, the scholarship men, won by a 
little. They won / a bow a week 
later, despite having lost their form in 
the middle of the race. Then, they won 
by two lengths in a three-mile race with 
the varsity. 

Leyden did then the thing he had to 
do. He called the varsity together. “The 
junior varsity,” he told them, “has 
beaten you, decisively. If you want to 
row at Poughkeepsie as the varsity, go 
ahead . . . Knowing you as I do, I 
don’t think you'll want to go to Pough- 
keepsie that way. The better way is 
to race the junior varsity the Pough- 
keepsie distance, four miles . . . and if 
they beat you, let them go—as the var- 
sity. Tell me tomorrow how much yov 
want to go to Poughkeepsie.” 

So their captain, Jim Fairlee, had 
come and told Leyden quite gravely 
that they would go to taal atl 
only if they could beat the junior varsity. 
And they had raced and the junior 
varsity, stroked by Kowalik, had won 
by three lengths. 

They needed a coxswain and Ley- 
den had asked Kip Grant to go into 
their boat. And Kip had consented to 
but he hadn’t liked it or them. And so 
Leyden’s varsity was the eight scholar- 
ship men and Kip Grant, third genera- 
tion of his family to sit in the shells. 

His dislike for the men he handled 
the tiller grips for was not unreasonable. 
They had displaced his friends, had 
broken a long tradition of which he was 
a part. Alumni had protested privately 
and Kip’s brothers had even urged him 
not to sit in the varsity shell. They had 
done so half humorously, but Kip knew 
how they felt. He knew, too, how Ley- 
den felt and the weight of the justice 
that lay heavy on Leyden... 

His brothers were waiting for him 
now in the private me room they 
always had the evening before the race. 
When he opened the door of the room 
they were yelling at him: 

“The kid himself!” 

“Say, Kip, is it really true you had to 
learn to speak Polish?” 





In a way he didn’t hear them. For he 
had seen her face. Among the other 
women there, among the tall Old nt, 
it stood out quietly, as expect 
that it Prsncy might. He treeth the 
others and sat beside her — Mary 
Adams, his friend since childhood, now 
the girl he was going to magry. She took 
his hand under the table and was silent. 

“Sure,” he kept telling them, “we'll 
win in a breeze.” 

“They'll blow up in your face under 
the bridge,” Ad Grant said. 

“They'll row those other crews into 
the river,” Kip said. Their antagonism, 
however friendly, did something to him. 
For the first time, and in surprise, he 
felt as though he were really part of 
his crew... 

They let him alone after a while and 
he was able to slip out with Mary 
Adams. The side streets of the town 
were quiet under the old trees, the wind 
from the river rich with spring. 

“You seem quiet,” Mary said. “I had 
thought you'd be more nervous with the 
race so close.” 

“As I get older I suppose I conceal 
things better,” he said. “If the race has 
made me nervous, something else has 
made me ar Something else besides 
you.” His hand tightened on her arm. ~ 
“You can always make me quiet. Just 
being near you.” 

4t makes me very happy, Kip,” she 
said. 

“The other thing,” he went on grave- 
ly, “is that I’ve suddenly realized I’ve 
been dishonest. I’ve snooted those men 
on the crew when I should have tried 
to know them better. Why I did, I 
don’t know. They're good men.” 

“I understand,” she said quietly. “I 
suppose it would have been more honest 
for you to have resigned from the squad 
or stroked your — own people on the 
junior varsity.” 

“My own people,” Kip said. There 
was an edge to his tone. rode me 
tonight. And they’re apt to go haywire 
mai ike Al on see Sg tt, Sg 

“T think not,” she said. “Coming down 
in the train, they agreed they’d just let 
him know that they wanted him not to 
do anything like it again.” 

“Even if they win,” Kip said. 

“None of them expect you to win to- 
morrow,” she said. 

An old car squeaked to a stop near 
them. It had Pennsylvania license plates. 
A head with a battered hat on it poked 
out one window and spoke unintel- 
ligibly to them. Kip went closer to the 
car and Mary stood on the curb. 

“You know where this faller, Pete 
Kowalik, he stay at? Faller what row in 
front in bast crew on here?” 

From the curb, Mary saw 
straighten. “I imagine it's a bit late to 


1 ENIOY MENT . 
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see him. All the crew men are in bed,” 
“All day Jong, most last night, we 
drive this wig the voice went on in 
a sing-song. every : on 
road. Esti’ bebe 
us. Couldn’t him, eider, I bet.” 
“They w t call him to the 
at this time of night,” Kip said. He 
moved back to the curb. Mary touched 
his arm. “These people —” she hesi- 
tated. “They've come a long way. You 
could take a message to Kowalik. He’; 
your stroke, isn’t he 
“I suppose,” he said, “Tl be a snob 
until I die.” He walked back to the old 
car, which was refusing to start. “Tl 
see Kowalik — if not tonight, first thing 


just tell him that his brother 
oe got here al? hokay and that Malie 
Stefansik, he come too, and we both be 
there tomorrow, yalling for him. Say, 
who are you, mister? Your face, it —” 

“I’m one of the managers,” Kip said, 
He turned away. 

“IT feel better at «~ having done 
that,” Mary Adams said. 

“I feel better myseu.” They walked 
a while in silence. 

“Something still bothers you,” Mary 
said. 

“I know. I don’t think we'll win to- 
morrow. I had to say it in front of the 
others, but the men are still green for 
all their power and natural ability.” 

“No,” she said. “It’s just the ni 
that makes you think so.” She turned to 
him in the shadow and he kissed her, 
At the hotel she pressed his hand. “Un- 
til after the race,” she said. 

The boathouse was in darkness when 
Kip got there. Going up the wooden 
stairs to the dormitory where the crews 
slept, the only light he could see was 
from the crack under the door of Al 

den’s room. 

After breakfast, Kip said to Kowalik: 
“Td like to ya to you.on the float.” 
The tall boy looked his surprise but fol- 
lowed Kip outside. 

“I ran into your brother-last night in 
town,” Kip said. “He had trouble get- 

ing here, but he wanted to let you 
know that he had arrived.” 

Kowalik looked at once grateful and 
amused. “Thanks a lot, Grant. I'm 
to hear about my brother getting 
all right. But when you called me over 
here I thought you had something im- 
portant to say about the race.” 

“No,” said. He turned away, 
flushing a little. Was he at fault or they? 
he thought. Was he a snob or were they 
crude? He had not wanted the others 
to know that he had even that 
intimately to i ay wl 
though, he felt once more his new 
ship with the crew, a relation 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Onrushing Shadow 


An Editorial 


years haunted the sleep of the civilized 

world, has turned from nightmare to reality. 
The man whose perverted mind conceived it 
stakes the future of Europe — perhaps of man- 
kind — on a single throw of the dice. Hitler 
“shoots the works.” 

That this monstrous invasion of the Nether- 
lands and Belgium forecasts the death-grapple 
for world power of Nazi Germany with the 
French and British Empires no one can longer 
doubt. It marks the ninth independent nation at- 
tacked or snuffed out in two years by Germany 
alone — the fifth in five weeks — the sixteenth in 
five years, counting Hitler's brothers under the 
skin, Mussolini, Stalin, and the warlords of Japan. 

To paint the great democracies as angels of 
light is no part of our purpose. We all know their 
checkered past, the inconsistency of their princi- 
ples and their practice, the self-interest of their 
ruling classes. But beside the record of totalitari- 
anism their sins fade to insignificance. They may 
be stupid, but they do not break into their neigh- 
bors’ houses and shoot their families. The little 
neutrals feel in their bones that they have ncth- 
ing to hope for from a Nazified world but slavery, 
physical and spiritual 

That such beacons of well-ordered and cul- 
tured self-management as Czechoslovakia, Fin- 


1 i has come. The “total war,” which for five 


land, Denmark, Norway, and Holland should go ~ 


down under the heel of dictatorship is one of the 
capital crimes of the ages. The Allies and the neu- 
trals have been slow tc fight, slow to believe the 
worst, unwilling to junk their democratic systems 
and their civil liberties, reluctant to adopt the 
weapons, the treacheries, and the regimented dis- 
cipline of their opponents. This is to their glory, 
not to their discredit. They are amateurs in the 
use of naked force. Their peoples have been paci- 
fists for twenty years because they have been 
deeply sensitive to the lessons of the First World 
War. But now the blinders have been ripped from 


their eyes. They see that meekness, continued 


concessions, and minding their own business do 
not save them. They have learned that democ- 
racy must be efficient and strong to survive. 

We doubt whether there are many Americans 
left who complacently assume that this war does 
not or cannot mean anything to their happiness, 
their security, or their freedom. They have seen 
that neutrality is not a one-sided condition. The 
President correctly gauged the temper of the 
American people and of the twenty-one American 
republics when he expressed their shock and an- 
ger at what has happened in Europe. The Gallup 
poll tells us that 95 per cent of Americans hope 
the Allies will win, while 66 per cent desire that 
every possible aid be given the Allies short of 
entering the war. There is virtually no difference 
between the major parties in this respect. The 
President has said that he will never send an 
American army .to fight in Europe. We see no 
reason to doubt him. But to furnish guns, air- 
planes, loans, or even gold — most Americans be- 
lieve — that is something else. We can better 
afford them than the bodies of a million boys. 

The American people have thought long and 
fast in the past nine months. They dare not stop 
thinking now. A world war is no substitute for 
reason. Hating Hitler will not bring a stable 
peace. Whether we like it or not, the problem of 
world reconstruction will almost certainly be on 
our doorstep. For our own future safety, as the 
richest and strongest non-combatant, we cannot 
escape the necessity of contributing our best 
thought, energies, and resources to its solution. 
But before a peace founded on individual free- 
dom is possible, a major surgical operation must 
be carried out by doctors who know their trade. 
The cancer of Nazism must be cut out or withered 
away, and the minds of the German people re- 
leased from the insanity that has seized them. It 
is a job that should be done in a hospital, and 
not in a prison. : 
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What Success in Life Means to Me 
: Results of a Prize Contest 


Here are the results of the contest 
announced in the April Ist issue: “What 
Does Success in Life Mean to Me?” 
This has been the fourth and last con- 
test of the school year and the one 
crowned by the most “success” if we 
are to go by the great interest it awak- 
ened and the extremely large number 
of entries submitted. 

As might be imagined, there were 
many different versions of what success 
means. Faced with such an abundance, 
the judges selected what in their opinion 
seemed the most representative attitudes 
of boys and girls throughout the country. 

We reprint here the letters of some 
of the prize-winners, which include some 
very brief definitions of success. We 
regret our inability to print more of the 
excellent contributions that were re- 
ceived, but we shall be glad to publish 
in Readers’ Forum next year any ex- 
ceptional letters disagreeing with the 
views expressed here. Each of the six 
winners will receive Wearever De Luxe 
pen and pencil sets with their initials 
on the clips. 

And now we give you the prize- 


winners! 
GEORGE LAWTON 


Ist Prize, Boys 
To some people, success in life means 


success in securing material things: 
automobiles, trips in luxury liners, pic- 
tures on the society page, and innumer- 
able acquaintances. To me, success in 
life does not consist in these, nor in 
having “For He's a Jolly Good Fellow” 
sung when I rise to speak. In fact, I 
don't care if I never rise to speak. 

Success in life means success in living 
—a far different thing. To be a success 
in living, you must be a real person— 
you must keep your self-respect; you 
must have convictions and the courage 
of those convictions; you must realize 
your own precious individualism and 
give expression to it; you must live in 
a give-and-take way, based on the 
eternal and unchanging Rights of Man. 

Achievement, too, is a requisite. To 
aim, not only high, but rightly; to find 
your own groove in the scheme of things 
and advance along it some way to your 
goal, is elemental in success, 

To all these must be added experi- 
ence. There are some experiences that 
every one should have:—the happiness 
that comes from a job well done; the 
self-respect that comes from looking at 
the world honestly; the love, perhaps 
the respect, of some others of humanity; 
one Lapa love in which you may tran- 
scend yourself, 

If, when the “one clear call” comes, 
you can say with all truth, “I have 
worked, I have achieved something of 


value, I have loved and been loved, I 
have found happiness in realizing my- 
self; surely I have lived.” Then you 
have been a success in life. 

Rodney Reed 


2d Prize, Boys 

I’m just an ordinary boy with neither 
an abundance of brains nor brawn but 
overwhelmed with imagination. I 
haven't much of anything, but what I 
have is mine. I’ve worked since I was 

uite small, helping my father do ma- 
chinist’s work. That was up until two 
years ago. Now I have a job with a 
prosperous gas station, working after 
school and during summer vacation. 

Another thing I do is to save most 
of my money, which I'll admit isn’t 
easy. Now, I'm not exactly stingy nor 
am I of Scotch parentage, but I do like 
to save for the bigger things in life. 
Last summer I bought myself a number 
of new clothes, including a new suit. 
Also —— I bought myself a car; 
I got all from being able to put a little 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Boys 
First Prize: Rodney Reed, Olds (Al- 
berta) High School. 
Second Prize: Wiiliam Middleton, 
Millereek High School, Erie, Pa. 
Third Prize: William Garrison, Cen- 
tral High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Girls 
First Prize: Mary Elaine Clinton, 
Litehfield (Minn.) High School. 
Second Prize: Jean Tanner, Hamlin 
Twp. High School, Hazelhurst, Pa. 
Third Prize: Helen Rayburn, Uni- 
versity High School, Eugene, Ore. 











away and not spending it on unneces- 
sary things—girls, for example. 

Now. I shall try to make clear the 
thing I am talking about because so 
far I haven’t touched upon the subject 
of which I started to write. Concerning 
my putting in that seemingly useless 
first paragraph, I'll explain. 

It all had to do with what I'd like 
to do and to have in the future. By this 
I mean success to me in the future is 
to have a gos honest job, to save up 
my money for the helping of others, and 
yet to be contented myself. I’m intend- 
ing to buy a house and have it paid for 
by the time I might consider marriage. 
The next thing I honestly intend to do 
is to buy a profitable gasoline station. 


This all takes money, I know, but I'd - 


gladly give some of my younger life 
pleasures to be a success in hs helio 
William Middleton 


Ist Prize, Girls 

To me, success in life means ha 
ness, faithfulnes to my ideals, the friend. 
ship and love of the I love, and. 
the and to appre- 
ciate beauty in life. 

You will say that the first point, hap 
piness, seems a little vague. You will 
say that if I have what else I desire, 
then I will surely Oy . Per. 
ha are right; but I happi- 
sae Paeulbewres must work foe, it 
as some people work for money. | 
know it is possible to be happy without 
working for it, but this happiness is 
easily lost when it comes into contact 
with life’s reality, therefore I feel I must 
cultivate iness. 

When I say that I must be faithful 
to my ideals, I mean I will be a failure 
if I bargain with my conscience. No 
matter how successful I am in the eyes 
of the world, if I cannot look back upon 
my life without feeling ashamed, I am 
a failure. 

If I through life without tryin 
to sn other saa happy, I 
never win the fri ip and love of 
others. I believe that it is my duty to 
help my fellow-men and try to make 
their lives happier. If I do not have 
any friends, or do not respect and love 
people. how can I do this? The greatest 
thing a human being can give another 
is sincere love! Therefore, if I do not 
love my fellow-beings, I have no claim 
to success. 

I have seen man le budget 
thio 'tinne alent 6 cneckeudatit leioa 
and appreciation of the beauty to be 
found in nature, in art, in music, and 
in literature. People who have such a 
drab existence do not really live, so 
how can they be called successful? If 
ever I reach the stage where I do not 
feel a tremor of emotion at the sight of 
a ~~ leaf, at the sound of a simple 
melody, then I must brand myself a 
failure. 
; Mary Elaine Clinton 


2d Prize, Girls 
For me, there can be but one true 
success in life. I shall feel that my life 
is a successful one only when I have 
formulated a philosophy out of which 
will grow contentment and happiness— 
that is reasonably 
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31. The Pepper Box Mystery 
By Gay Head 


skies overhead when she came out 

of school Monday afternoon. And 
it didn’t help any for Bo Carter to pass 
by just at that moment and shout, 
“Shoot the cayenne to me, Diane!” All 
day Tub had heard nothing but wise- 
cracks about “The Night of the Big 
Sneeze” and “Gone With the Ker-Choo 
and “The Popeee Box Mystery!” 

The thing that made her even more 
furious was that it was a mystery. No 
one knew who had been responsible for 
the well-peppered bouquet that had 
been han ed to her after the perform- 
ance of The Mikado Friday night. At 
least, no one would confess he knew, 
but Tub had her suspicions. And if 
that Tommy Trotter thought she was 
going to accept his lame-brain excuse 
that it was dark in the back of the 
auditorium and that some Mysterious 
Stranger had handed him the box to 
take up to the stage and that he knew 


Ties mood was as black as the 


Red Bagby was sending her flowers 
and so——well, if Tommy expected her 
to fall for that, he was loco, completely 
loco. And dumb, besides. 

Strangely enough, though, he had 
managed to convince practically every- 
body else. At least, six people had come 
up to her at school that day and tried 
to tell her that Tommy was innocent. 
Ha-ha. Veree funnee. As if Tommy 
Trotter had ever been innocent of any 
practical joke that happened right under 
nis nose! Well, the rest could be suck- 


ers, if they liked, but she would never 
forgive him, nor those who sided with 
him, nor—the world in general. It wasn’t 
fair. It simply wasn’t fair. 

Plop-plop! Two big raindrops hit 
Tub’s nose almost simultaneously and 
she realized that she was about to be 
caught in the oncoming downpour. By 
sprinting the next two blocks to Main 
Street, she managed to get there just as 
the West Side bus did. 

Tub found a vacant seat in the bus, 
but at the next stop an elderly woman 
got on and Tub gave up her seat to the 
woman. Tub stood, hanging on to the 
metal strap, for the bus was packed as 
tight as a sardine can. So tight, in fact, 
that it almost required a major opera- 
tion for the woman standing next to 
Tub to remove the end of her dripping- 
wet umbrella from the inside of Tub’s 
shoe, where it had become lodged acci- 
dently. 

Tub couldn’t see beyond the people 
next to her, but something about the 
voices up front attracted her attention 


and when she heard the word, “pepper 


box,” she craned her neck to see who it - 


was. Peanut Ryder, and Joe Horn- 
blower, both of Oboy Grant's gang, 
were on the bus. Peanut was lookin 
down at something he had in his han 
but, before Tub could see, he had put 
it in his ket. However, above the 
noise of the rain and the motor, Tub 
managed to get this much of what 
Peanut said: 

“Oboy brought . . . box . . . afternoon 
. . . worked at... flower shop — . -ha- 
ha!” 

Joe joined in the laughter, as they 
both pushed their way through the 
crowd to get off at the next stop. 

Tub was in a swivet. She couldn't 
prove anything by what she'd heard; 
she wasn’t even sure she'd heard cor- 
rectly. But when Peanut and Joe got 
off at the front door of the bus, Tub 
made her exit from the middle door. 

Tub pulled the collar of her jacket 
up around her ears, and followed the 
boys, keeping a fairly safe distance and 
ready to s mn. into any doorway, if 
they should look back. But they were 
completely unaware that they were be- 
ing trailed. At the corner they stop 
and Peanut turned halfway around in 
his conversation with Joe. Tub ducked 
and crept close to the window of ‘Tom’s 
Toggery, pretending an absorbing in- 
terest in a display of men’s shirts. 

“Oboy says this makes him even with 
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Tommy Trotter now because Trotter 
will get the blame for peppering the 
flowers. I sneaked in the auditorium on 
the final curtain and handed the box to 
him,” Peanut was telling Joe. “I'd for- 
gotten I still had this box in my pocket. 
Didn’t want to leave it at the flower 
shop, for fear somebody might get wise. 
Here, lemme get rid of it in this ashcan. 
It would be a shame to spoil Oboy’s 
joke, if somebody found it on me.” 

Peanut dropped the incriminating 
evidence into the ashcan and the two 
boys went on down the street. Tub 
remained glued to the shop window 
until they were completely out of sight, 
then she crept over to the ashcan and 
‘eached down and pulled up the box 
of cayenne pepper. 

This proved that Oboy had gotten 
Peanut to pepper the flowers Friday 
afternoon when he was working in the 
Bluebird Flower Shop—and that Tommy 
Trotter was innocent. Tub hated to 
admit this more than anything else. 
Still she decided she’d better say some- 
thing to him. 

As soon as she reached home, she 
rang the Trotters’ and Pat answered the 
phone. In one sense Tub was relieved. 
Perhaps she could just tell Pat that the 
mystery was solved and then Pat could 
explain it to Tommy. But no—that was 
silly! 

“Pat—uh—this is Angela Adams. I'd 
like—er—what I mean is—could I—is 
Tommy there?” Tub stammered. 

“Why, yes,” Pat answered, rather sur- 
prised. “Just a minute. I'll call him.” 

“Hullo,” came*Tommy’s voice a few 
minutes later. 

“Oh, hello, Tommy,” Tub said with 
torced gayety. “I—er—well, I guess I 
want to apologize for blaming you for 
the pepper and all. I’ve found out who 
did it and it wasn’t you!” 

Tommy couldn’t help laughing at 
this truth which he knew to be self- 
evident “Oh, well, I’m glad to hear 
that. But who did? I’d like to know— 
tor personal reasons.” 

“Well, you see—oh, it doesn’t matter 
any more,” Tub finally blurted out. Af- 
ter all, what was the use of stirring up 
any more trouble between Tommy and 
Oboy? In a few weeks they would all 
be graduated and separated and every- 
thing. There was a slight catch in Tub’s 
voice as she added. “Really it doesn’t 
matter Let’s skip it.” 

“No, I still think I ought to hear 
more,” Tommy insisted. “Look, how 
about my coming over tonight? And, if 
you still won’t tell me, well—we'll see 
about that . . . Okay? About eight? . .. 
O-KAY! G’bye.” 

Pat was supposed to have been study- 
ing for exams while Tommy was at the 
phone but, when he came back into the 

(Concluded 01 page 37) 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearly 
and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


Propaganda in the Comic Strips 
‘= month American boys and girls 


watched Superman cross the ocean, 

saving ships from mines and sub- 
marines en route. He arrived in the war 
zone, where he brought hostilities to a 
standstill by his feats of strength. After 
demanding a truce from the two armies 
he flew to the headquarters of the re- 
spective commanding generals. He car- 
ried them to a spot in no man’s land 
where, in full view of both armies, he 
insisted that the generals fight it out. 
The two desk-generals puffed and scuf- 
fled for several minutes. When th 
finally stopped exhausted, disheveled, 
and unharmed, their armies joined in 
groups for friendly and disgusted con- 
versation. Then the soldiers called the 
war off and went home. 

Americans were not alarmed at this 
exploit of Superman. In our civilian way 
we feel that wars, particularly those of 
other countries, are poor ways of set- 
tling disputes. But in Canada Superman 
was removed from at least one paper 
by the censor. 

Usually we do not look for propa- 
ganda in the funny papers. In 1934 an- 
other incident of the Superman 
came up. In this year Little Orphan 
Annie was the comic strip which aroused 
the resentment of New Deal -editors. 
The incident was described as follows 
in The New Republic of Septemebr 18, 
1935: 

“Through befriending an old beggar, 
Daddy Warbucks becomes the owner of 
‘Eonite’, an extraordinary substance that 
is to revolutionize our material civilization. 
He builds a huge factory, in which he em- 
ploys thousands of workers under idyllic 
conditions, Slugg, another capitalist-em- 
ployer, tries to ruin Daddy Warbucks, and 
for this purpose hires a set of ‘liberal’ poli- 
ticians, . . . In the end, Slugg’s attempt at 
political manipulation fails, and he turns 
to the labor movement to: further his evil 
— These labor ‘agitators’ wearing 
black slouch hats and long, fuzzy beards, 
gather outside Daddy Warbuck’s factory, 
and are made to say: ‘Above all, we must 
keep them (the workers) organized.’ ‘Yes, 
of course, or we cannot collect their dues.’ ” 

Daddy Warbucks finally triumphed 
over the forces against him, but many 
thoughtful people protested that Or- 
phan Annie and Daddy Warbucks had 
done a great deal to build up in the 
minds of young Americans pictures of 
noescions as dishonest, scheming in- 

ividuals and labor leaders as selfish, 
greedy trouble-makers. 

Bim Gump has always been an un- 





selfish and patriotic business man, like 
Daddy War bucks. At one time he was 
“interested” in an invention which 
would make America safe because it was 
so destructive that an attack upon this 
country would be suicide for the enemy. 
Uncle Bim was watched by forei 

agents, but gave the invention to the 
U. S. Army and Navy, refusing to accept 
any money. This patriotic service was 
reassuring to then: Their parents 
were more skeptical because a series of 
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books and articles had just been pub- 
lished which described the manufacture 
and sale of arms and ammunition by 
“Merchants of Death.” 

Perhaps the present generation of 
high school students can remember all 
of these incidents. Propaganda in the 
comics which is definitely planned and 
which utilizes the devices of name-call- 
ing, glittering generalities, and card- 
stacking is fairly new. However, it has 
not been able to escape the eye of the 
editors who believe that the comics 
should entertain but not influence opin- 
ion. But you have probably discovered 
that a great deal of effective propaganda 
is unintentional. Probably we have all 
had mind pictures formed by the comics 
which we are not aware of. 

For example, for many years police- 
men were pm in Papa is as flat- 
footed, incompetent officials who were 
always outwitted by clever young 
poe hs in the neighborhood. Prob- 
ably many adults still think of police 
officers as these futile comic strip cops. 
Negroes have appeared as comic, slow- 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre. 





kind of straight thinking that will lead 
to orderly communities, friendly inter- 
national relations, or justice to the poor. 

What is the effect of the comic strip 
on its readers? In answering this ques- 
tion we must consider a fact that every 
reader knows, namely that the comic 
strip is frequently not comic. Moon 
Mullins and aby Deon ling carry on 
daily episodes which are humorous, but 
the double page in the daily paper and 
the sixteen page Sunday su ent 
usually carry continuous adventures, 
in the jungle, in space ships, in the 
navy, at airplane factories, in the crun- 
inal penegetess’ and other places. 
Here are presented two points of view. 
The first was written by John K. Ryan 
in the Forum of May, 1936. In his ar- 
ticle entitled “Are the Comics Moral?” 
Mr. Ryan concluded that many of the 
melodramatic strips such as drake 
i Jungle Jim, Flash Gor- 
' others contained vicious fea- 


tures but, 
“Most of the scores of comic features 


never-too-mature minds of adults.” 

The late H Broun writing in 
the New Republic for May 17, 1939, 
said, 

“I would not contend that the comic 


strip, either of the or was un- 
Sag cont ir el ad 








America Needs BETTER DRIVERS 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS ENROLLING NOW! 





















From all parts of the country 
entries are pouring in to the 
Ford Good Drivers League. You, 
and every other eligible high- 
school-age boy, are invited to 
join in this great safety pro- 
gram. 48 boys, throughout the 
United States, will share $30,000 
in prizes—including university 
scholarships and five-day trips 
to New York and the World’s 
Fair! Why not try to be one 
of these boys? 


The Ford Good Drivers League is a nation-wide organization. 


drive a car in his own State, (8) who is at least 14 years of age, 
(4) whose 19th birthday is not earlier than August 29, 1940. The 
make of car you or your family owns or drives does not matter. 


Members of the League receive, without charge, Membership 
Card, lapel Membership Button, and a copy of the League’s new 
64-page book, “How to Become a Skilled Driver,” by Ray W. 
Sherman. You will also receive immediately full details and 
entry blank for the Nation-wide Driving Contest, sponsored by 
the League, and described below. The contest is open only to 
members of this new organization. 

Thousands of lives are lost each year, ard many more thou- 
sands of people are injured through some one’s carelessness or 
lack of skill behind the wheel. The boys of America are the 
ones to stop this waste of life and property. You have the good 











J lead Mr. Edsel Ford is President and there is an Honorary Board of eyesight, the alertness, the co-ordination to become the best 
mater leaders in safety, educational and youth movements. There are drivers on the road. The League is organized to help you do it. 
ae no dues or membership fees. The one purpose of the League is Join now! Obtain an official entry blank from 
> strip to raise American standards of driving—and you pledge your- any Ford, Mercury or Lincoln-Zephyr dealer. Read 
quer self to do your part, carefully its pledge of careful and courteous driv- 
ohker 4 Membership is open to any boy (1) who is a resident of the ing. Then sign and mail—and the League will com- 
ce United States, (2) who is qualified and legally authorized to municate with you, in return, at once. 
oon 
ry on 
3, but 
r and 
ment 
t 
sures, The Ford Good Drivers League Nation-wide Driving Contest xoi,a ie Aeration: Ray ca ees 
| the : An ag ma event will take place the week of 
¢ e e August 26. This will be the occasion of the 
Crin- : 
=8 30,000 in Prizes _ = 
view. 9 Each of the winners from the 48 States will ar- 
Ryan registration Monday forenoon, August 20. They 
renoon, Augus 
S$ ar- Consisting of 48 University Scholarships may travel to New York either by train or auto 
ral?” . fare, palaam S00 tanks beth Stye will be 
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the World’s Fair in New York, when the World’s Fair, In ae ork, State Winners arg Siseinal ant Wednaioy the ‘aaa 
tures Championship High-school-age Driver of compete for the title of Chmmmnion Hie and Finals will be held. Contestants will be scored 
ews- the United States will be selected from the Championship Cup. by Pome yagi directed by the Board of 
ough 48 State Winners. State Cham) lonship and Runner-up “ap Caps x will 1 = me 
tures also be a ed. In case of ties, there - Day and sight driving. 
im- % FIRST PRIZE duplicate p 2. Maneuver operations, such as parking, 
| en- University Scholarship of $5000 To qualify for the National Coeviaetee. braking, backing, clutching, etc. 
g in and Championship Cup pay ay "Fane 3. Physical reaction tests, including vision. 
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in University Scholarships largely on the new book, “How te Become be announced at the League's First Champion- 
ving t $500 each e Driver. ship Banquet in New York City. Edsel Ford, 
the 7 oe 2. A letter of not more than 300 words on President of the League, and members of 
*"What | Can Do Personally to Reduce Avuto- Honorary Board are scheduled to be present, 
? & NEXT EIGHT. PRIZES mobile Accidents." On Friday there will be a visit to Radio City 
, im Scholarships of $250 each 3. A A 28-alle mite dxtetog test, scored by a competent _—for all contestants and their sponsors, a lunch- 
. Siete cmta ine and'. wal tothe 
e an 
% NEXT THIRTY-FIVE PRIZES an pandas material must be mailed to tothe Leagve — World's Fair at — . 
mic Scholarships of $100 each baatinagd cgi cidanight, Jety 10, 1940. 
Se he 5 both State and 
un- mployees and sons madrid Pg of the Ford National Contests wil er, This is an opportunity to improve your driv- 
the operas Cc Safety ‘Council tiner P. Grierson, ing, to help lower the nation’s accident record, 
ble are not forthe. vawwarde. — are cor- Pu of 3. Louis R. and perhaps to share in the League’s prizes, 
dially to join the League. Morony, Executive Director, American Asso- Join the Ford Good Drivers League now—and 
any of Motor Vehicle Administrators; Dr. become el le for the contest. Secure Enroll- 
F. R. Noffsinger, Educational Consultant, Amer- ment Bl and mail at once to 





PRELIMINARY contests are held in each of the 
District 


of Columbia will be inch ded ‘with Maryland.) _ DEARBORN 
Each winner of a beras Geanecks sido gareak FORD GOoOOoD DRIVERS LEAGUE MICHIGAN — 








36 Scholastic 


Adamic, : Plymouth Rock and Ellis 
Island, F are “11. 

Adams, James Truslow: Balance of Powers 
— The American Framework of Govern- 
ment, A 1-8. 

Adventures in Beating (Becker): F 26-25 

announcement of book contest); A 29-28 
(results of book contest) ; Ma 20-25. 

Almanacs: One The Almanac 
(Lutes), Mr 11-22 

“Americans All’’ } Fil 

Armaments: A 8-4; Liquid Sean Bomb 

Blows Lid Off War Plans (Latham), A 
15 5. 


Aviation: A 8-4. 
Awards Number: Ma 6; Additional Awards 
Verse, Ma 13-25; Second Prize Story, 
a . 


Baker, Gretta: See Stand By, Vocabulary, 
Your English & Your J 

_— States: F 12-3; A 22- 4; A 29-4. 

Agnes Wr riting. 

Behind the Headlines (Ryllis & Omar Gos- 
lin): Will Japan Move into Southeast 
Asia? F 5-11; What's Your Attitude? 
F 19-11; Can the Other Oslo States Stay 
Out of ‘War? Mr 4-11; Pan-American 
Relations, Mr 18-11; Published for 
Americans, A 1-11; Big Business in the 
U. 8., A 15-11; New Pattern as Solve 
Our Economic Problems, Ma 6-11 

s: Interpreting America throngh _- 
(Hoffman), Mr 18-20. See aise Printing. 

Books, a Reading Menu for the 
(Becker): F 5-26; F 12-27; F 19-20; 
Mr 4-27; Mr 11-27; Mr 18-28; Mr 25-27; 
A 1-28; "A 8-28; A 15-27; A’ 22-20; Ma 
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Boy Dates Girl: Screeno ‘Bo-Night! F 5-34; 
Drips and Drizzles, F 12-34; Secooping 
the Town, F 19-32; Soup to Nuts, . 
26-34; March Hare Hop, Mr 4-32; Fine 
Feathers, Mr 11-36; Lady in Low 
Mr 18-36; Mr. Smith Jr. of Washington, 
Mr 25-33; April er eR £ 1-32; Lights! 

A ‘ 


Camera! Action 8-33; Nineteenth 
Hole, A 15-33; Ship Ahoy! A 22-32; 
Star Bright, A 29- 33; Vt Ma 
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(assembly program Jaffe), Mr 11-17; 
«& & Cleghorn), 
Mr 25-17, A 1-23; It’s a Date (film 
», A 22-15; jing the Elephant 
roh), A 29-17; B: About Face 
(Van Deusen), Ma 13-1 
_— Pi American 
7; 

Ou’ Play ( ga), A 29-23. 

Dutch East Indies: Netherlands Indies. 


Beeeriaie: Gentle Py. Not So_ Gentle) 
F 5-31; Art of Living Together, 

Pi 12- $1; What's Your Name? F 19-31; 
Make Up Your Mind, F 26-31; Youth 
Comes Through, Mr 4-31; You and Edi- 
son, Mr 11-31; Confucius Say, Mr 18- 
Gabe Mackenzie, “All-Round Boy, 

Mr 25- oe The Start of It All, A 1-81; 
Vocal Manners, A 8-31; Count 
Your porn A 15-31; The Demo- 
eratic Traveler, A 22-21; The Great 
A Human 


Finish, a Com 
promise Peace? A 1-5; A 8-3; “A 15-8: A 
22-3; 8 le bg Scandinavia 
“War ir t,”” A 22-5; A 29-3; 
Ma 6-3; Ma 13-3: Ma 20-3, 8. War to 
the Finish, Ma 20-8, 


B.: Goering, Hitler's Heir 


Finland: 5-4; F 12-2, 4; The Finns Are 
a Fighting People (Glassey), F 19-8; F 
Rr Fee i RE iS ‘Mr 

“3 —! 3. 


e 
& the U. 8. (Commager), Mr a 4 
Pan- ‘American Relations (Behind 
), Mr 18-11; a reer 





13- ae Foose Box Mystery, Ma 20-33. 

Boy Scouts: F 5-4. 

Business: “big — in the U. & (Behind the 
Headlines), A 15-11; Ma 13-4. 


Canada: F 19-4; The Good Neighbors, — 
and the U. 8S. (Commager), Mr 18-7; 
——'s New Place in the British Empire, 
Mr 18-8; A 1-2; A 8-3; A 15-4; New 
Pattern to Solve Our Economic Problems 
(Behind the Headlines), Ma 6-11. 

Careers in Brief (Mathewson): The — 
Coliar’’ Field, F 5-37; Food 
F 19-83; Engineering, Mr 4-33; Social 
Work, Mr 18-44; ey Work, A 
8-37; Machine Trades, 

Census: Mr 11-2; 1940 — * cterte April 1, 
Mr 18- ~5; Mr 18-10; Mr 25-3; A 1-4; 


A 15 
Chain stores: ——, Friend or Foe? A 8-5. 
Chase, Mary Ellen: Sink or Swim, F 26-17. 
Children’s Crusade for Children: F 12-39; 
Mr 25-17; A 15-31; Children’s Crusades, 


China: 
East? (Bisson), F 5-8; A 1-4; A 8-4. 
Chorie Speaking: Together 
(Lund), A 8-21; Nonsense and Beauty 

(Lund), A 15-25. 

Citizenship: To the New Voters of 1940 
(Colbert), Ma 13-11. 

Civil Liberties: “‘Life, Liberty and Prop- 
erty’’ (Commager). Mr 11-7. 

Commager, Henry Steele: See Today's 
Events in the Light of History. 

Common Sense in Buying: Types of Buy- 
=. F 5-35; Grocery Mathematics. Mr 
4-36. 

Congress: F 5-2; investigating Power*of — 
(commeger), F -T; 12-2; Mr 4-2; 


Mr 18-2; A 1-2; A 8-2; A 15-2; A 


29-2; Ma 13-2. 
Constitution, U. 8.: “Life, Liberty and 
roperty”’ (Commager), Mr. 


Common Genco in Buying. 
" tl 


Behavior Command- 
ments (results), F 5-32; ‘‘Kind of Boy, 
Kind of Girl’ (announcement, F 5- 41; 
results, Mr 25-32); ‘‘What Success in 
Life Means to Me’ (announcement, A 
1-36; results, Ma 20-32); Spring Book 
Festival (announcement, F 26-25; results. 
A 29-28); Ford Good Drivers’ League 
lompemnenmente, A 1-36, A 29-43; Ma 


20- 
Cun. * Katharine: Actress-Manager, A 
Currency: on Sam 3 lee the “‘Touch of 
Midas,’* 19-5; 


@ Money Question” 
— Gold ‘Standard ny American Politics 
(Commager), - 


ei Pari-Mutuel Betting (Foulkes), 

r 

—— U. S.: Mr 11-2. See alse Navy. 
8. 


p=. Party: See Presidential Cam- 
pelan. Today’s Events in Light of His- 


Dictatorship: When Dictators Die (Ford). 
t 1l- 
Dies Committee: F 5- 2; House Votes 
Continue ——, F 5 
Drama: The Coppe' rhead (Thomas 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois ( 
12-17; American Answer (Birnbaum), F 
12-23; A at hive: Forge (Harper), 


F 19-17; Northwest P (film 
script), F'26- 19; Selence in a Demetracy 


War to the Finish, or Compromise 
rig thy ay A 8-2, 4; A 22-2 4, 5: 
A i Ma 6- 4; Pacific Danger Zone, 


Ma 13-8 

France: F 19-4; A 1-4. See also European 
War. 

Gambling: Pari-Mutuel Betting 


(debate 
by Foulkes), Mr 11-11. 
Garland, ion: Seer. yg 18-27. 


Germany: F 5-4; Mr 25 A 8-2; Goer- 
ing, Hitler’s Heir Temata (Pay), A 
15-8. iso European War. 


a 

— Your Money’s Worth (Brindze): 
Cosmetics & Toilet Goods, F 19-34: 
Clothing labels, Mr 18-38; Work of Fed. 
Trade Comm., A 15-34; Better Business 
Bureaus, Ma 13-40. 

Great Britain: F 5-3; Mr 11-3; Mr 18-3; 
— 6-4; Ma 13-3. See alse European 

ar 


——, Jane: Portrait of an Artist (Tay- 
or 
High School Parade: F 19-36; A 15-85. 


Immigration: “Americans All’’ Number, 


India: ¥ 19-3: Mr 11-3; By A 1-4; 
Britain’s Problem Child, A 8-8. 


Industry: New store in —— (Rugg). 


rss. —o at 
uke Mr 11-3: Mr 18-3; Mr 25-4; A 29-4; 
Fer East? (Bisson), F 5-8; Will — 


Jap: F 5-3; Dare America Lead in ithe 
Far. East? (Bisson), F 5-8; 
Move into Southeast Asia? (Behind the 
Headlines), F 5-11; F 19-3; A 29-4; 
Pacific Danger Zone, Ma 13-8. 


Labor: F 5-2; F 12-3; Aet (Oa ae 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act (C 


Headlines), A 15-21. 
rapes of Wrath, 


¥ 5-36; Bluebird, F i2- 36; Dr. Ehrlich’ 
Magic Seventeen, Swiss Fai 
<F ¥ 19-38; Northwest 

36; Young Tom Edison, Mr 4- 
for Life. My Sor, Son, It’s a 
Date, A 1-34; House of Gables, 
Rebecca, A 8-35; Biscuit Eater, A 15-36; 
——"* Children, Dark Command, A 


Motion Picture Scripts: See Drama. 
Music: See Heifetz. 


National Labor Relations Board: F 12-2; 
Mr 4-2; Mr 11-2; Mr 18-2; A 8-2; 
Should ress Amend the Wagner Act? 
A 8-11; A 29- 93. 

— ‘Parks: Travel to Your ——, A 


Natural Resources: New Regions for Old— 
America a ai ), F 26-11. 
Navy, U. 8.: Our ‘First of Defense, 
Mr 4-5; A 29-2; Ma 6-4. 
Indies: 


#8g8 
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Sou Headlines), 
F 5-11; A 29-4; Danger Zone, 
Ma 13-8. 
Norway: F 26-3; A 8-3; A 15-3; Ash 
‘Opens “ 


reset oe V: 
— A 22-5; A 29-3; Ms 6-3: Ma 


a ~ aad oa ee Go” with —— (Camp), 
Carolyn Wells nd Company 


4 “A 15-23 
y Guest Editors): De la 
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8-26; Shakespeare, 15-20; Travel Po- 
etry, A 22-18; Brown, A 49-25: Addi- 
tional Awards Verse, Ma 13-25; Hardy, 


Ma 20-20. 
a F 12-3; Persecution in ——, F 


— Mr 18-2; Mr 25-2; The Political 
5 aa in Our History (Commager), = 


The Role of the Minor 

(Commager), A 15-7; Ma 13-2. See alse 
Presidential Campaign. 

Pres 1 940: F 5-2; F 
12-3; F 19-2; 2; Mr 25-2; A 15-2; 
A 22-2, 3; dential Convention Num- 
ber, A 29; Ma 6-2. 

Printing: Printing Anniversary Number, 


Problems of Democracy: Politics or BET 
F 5-14; Land of Immigrants, F 1 2-14; 
, F 19-14; Taxing Taxing and 
Spending, F 26-14; What Kind of 
es? Mr 4-14; “First ae of Hi ia, a 
fense’’ (juries), Mr 1 1-14; "Equal Jus- 
tice’’ for All, Mr 18-14; Jail Problem, 
Mr 25-14; Probation and Parole, A 1- 14: 
Stock Market, A 8-14; Public vs. Private 
Utiilties, A 15-14; Right to Vote, A 29- 
14; Our Railroads, 6-14; Crops for 
Lae Ma 13-14; Tariff Walls, Ma 
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Problems of Living (Lawton): To Be or 
Not to Be, F th-32: Stage Fright, F 
26-32; Remaki Ourselves, 11-32; 


Pullteer Awards: Ma 20 


: See Tolera 
Radio: Short-wave ° Education, Mr 25-34. 
See also Stand By. 
Radio Plays: Pyremus & Tlisbe (Shake- 
speare adaptation), A 15-17. 
Readers’ Forum: F 5-33; F 12-35; \e * 
39; F 26-33; Mr 4-37: Mr 11-46; A 
42: A 15-32} A. 22-38. 
ding: How’s Your RQ? (Hovious), F 
¥ Point? (Stran; Je 


: R 
Republican Party: History 
fe ak a -7. See also 
‘ampaign. 
Rittenh Maud: Maud Was a Glamour 





12-7; Mr 4-2; Mr 11-12; A 1-2; A 23-2; 
A 29-2; Ma 6-2. 

Latin America: ee 11-4; a x. 
Relations (Beh: the 
18-11; py po Birtndey "Wilson, 


A 29-42, 
Liepmann, Heinz: ‘’Thank You, America!”* 


F 12-29. 
Life ees insu: 
ms vsandburg) oe: Rallepiltier's Re 5 <a 
ing ndburg Ta 
"ie F 5-21; Abe Lin 
py in] Tilinols (drama by Sherweod), F 


12-17. 
weg ane: i py ai - be eae hue 
F 26-2 


22-20; “A 29-24; Ma 13-28; ‘Ma 20-38. 
Louisiana: Mr 4-2 
Lund, Mary Graketa’ See Chorie Speaking. 


Malaya: Sulu Sea (Keith), Mr 18-17. 
Man I Want My Son to > Seal 


Mayorga. a aret: See Drama trae, 
Mencken, H. ‘ iain the Footsteps of 
Mexico: A er L—w tnpged the Tight 
eal 22-8. oe 
rg Rt Regulation of Trusts 
Monopolies me a F 26-7; 
Big Business in the U. 8. (Behind the 
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April, Ma-May). Figure after dash indicates page number. 





(Buck), Mr 4-26. 
: One-Armed 


gE 


sgaE 


Bee set gite 


ae 


dinavia & Stamp Ma 20-42, 
Stand By (Baker): F 5-39; F 12-39: F 
19-41; F 26-36; Mr 4-41; Mr 11-32: Mr 
18-43; Mr 25-85; A 1-35; A 15-36; A 
22-40; Ma 13-35. 
ee Lone Wolf (Merrick), F F Sati 
et), F 119-29: Great Plot 
(Dial), F 26-29; Uncle Randolph’s Bur- 
fed Treasure ( ) 4-29; Mr 
Bares His ). Mr il- 
$9; Food 





American 





12. 

Trade, U. 8.: Mr 4-2; Trade Reeiprocity 
(Commager), Mr 4-7; -American Re- 
lations {Behind the the Headlines), Mr 18- 

Travel Numbers: Mr 18; A 22; Ma 13. 

United States Government: F 5-2; F 12-2; 

tion of and Monopolies 
(Commager), F 26-7; A 1-2; 
(Adams), A 1-8; A 8-2; A 15-3; 


‘A 29-2; Logan-Walter Bill, ‘Ma 6-5; 
ent by Commission (Commager), 
Ma 6-7; Ma 13-2. 


United States History: See Today's Events 
in the Light of History. 


Vocabulary: Test Your —— — r), P. 
issue 


27 of Ye F 5-26; 
Ms sae Guldans on <9 and Your Job 
vers F 12- 37 ; F 26-35; Mr 11- 
Ma 13-41. 
in Brief, Your English 
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Propaganda 
(Concluded from page 34) 

without outside aid or comfort. But if 
] had been able to take in enough of the 
heady tonic in youth, I fancy that what 
] lost in Chesterfieldian accomplishment I 
might have made up in a Three Musketeers 
sort of swagger of which I possess hardly 
a chemical trace.” 

The two points of view are not en- 
tirely contradictory, and since you are 
the first generation of youth which has 
been fed on an ample diet of comics, 
no one really knows what the propa- 
ganda effects of the comics on human 
conduct has been. While educators and 
psychologists are preparing to measure 
the influence of the funny papers on 
human behavior, why dont you talk it 
over among yourselves? Have you been 
cheered and encouraged by the comics, 
or degraded and debased? 








Wins Argus Camera Prize 


Pictured here is the winner of a sup- 
plementary prize in the photography 
division of this year’s Scholastic Awards, 

The prize is offered 

by International 

Research Corpora- 

tion for the best 

picture taken with 

an Argus camera, 

The winner (see 

cut) is Stanley H. 

; Callicott, a Junior 

4 in Roosevelt H. S., 

cena St. Louis, Mo. 

8. CALLICOEE His prize-win- 
ning picture is shown below. It was 
taken while Stanley was on a trip 
through the Ozarks last summer. The 
picture was taken on Panatomic film 
with an exposure of 1/50 at 4.5 with 
an Argus red filter Model A camera 


Supplementary prize in Scholastic-Argus 
Photography Awards. (Sée story above.) 


Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 33) 


living room, she said, “Do you remem- 
ber a little conversation we had last 
fall about ‘a certain party? And you 
said if you ever made a date with 
HER—” 

“Aw, this is just a business confer- 
ence tonight. She knows who peppered 
those flowers and won't tell me,” Tom- 
my explained. 


37 


“Come on, come on, Trotter, T.,” Pat 
smilza knowingly at him. “Admit you 
like her. Admit it.” 

“Sure, I like her,” Tommy shrugged 
and then grinned. “She’s a girl, isn’t 
she?” 

“Sure, so am I,” Pat laughed. 

“Yeah, but not my type!” Tommy 
cracked, as he went upstairs whistling 
a suddenly-inspired version of It’s @ 
Wonderful World. 


THE END 








THE TENNIS 
RACKETS THAT HAVE 
EVERYTHING 


Say America’s Leading Tennis Stars 


The New Wilson 


Strata-Bow Frame 
STRUNG WITH 


WILSON’S NEW 
Z-LINE GUT STRINGS 


Budge! Vines! Eleanor Tennant! These master 
players help our experts design Wilson Tennis 
Rackets, use them exclusively themselves and rec- 
ommend them. It is such “professional” help, 
plus Wilson’s amazing new Strata-Bow Frames 
and new “professional-ized” gut strings, that 
make Wilson Rackets the outstanding rackets 
of 1940. See them at your sporting goods store. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 


and other leading cities. 


- 


« ers, Chicago. 
National Junior @ 
Tennis Week Us. 
June 9 to 16 pot 5 pa 
4 Eleanor Tennant 
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Tennis Tips From the Masters 


These valuable tips on how to play 
tennis are reprinted with special per- 
mission from Lawn Tennis Up-to-Date, 
the 1940 edition of the annual instruc- 
tion book. The latest volume not only 
tells you how the game should be played 
but also how the masters themselves 
play and produce their shots. Most of 
the material was gathered through a 
questionnaire survey of America’s rank- 
ing players. 


URING the past few years, 
D there have been two schools of 

thought concerning the best 
method of taking the racket back pre- 
paratory to making the forward-swing. 
Hence, the experts were asked: Do you 
use a horizontal (straight) back-swing, 
or a circular one? 

Ten years ago had the same question 
been asked, there would have been com- 
paratively few answers of “straight.” 
But with the increase in the numbers 
of flat-hitters, the horizontal back- 
swingers seem to be in the ascendency. 

Ernest Sutter best expresses the aims 
of the horizontal advocates when he 
says, “Back-swings should be on the 
plane on which the ball is hit for each 
particular shot.” He follows this line 
of reasoning to its logical conclusion 
when he answers the next question (Do 
you carry the back-swing above the 
line of the shoulder?): “A low back- 
swing for a low shot and graduated in 
respect to the height of the ball when 
met by the racket.” 

Do you snap the wrist as you hit, or 
is the stroke made entirely with the arm 
and body? Virginia Wolfenden makes 
a fine distinction when she replies: “Use 
wrist to come under and over the ball 
but wrist is immobile at moment of 
impact. Full leverage and _follow- 
through offer more rhythm.” 

With the Continental grip it is ve 
difficult to snap the wrist at all, but wi 


the high elbow and either of the Ameri- 
can grips the wrist can be constantl 
snapped or flicked just before the b 
is hit. Among the girls, the preference 
for a stiff wrist is overwhelming, even 
though Alice Marble, the champion, is 
a “snapper.” 

Another trend that has followed in 
the wake of flat stroking is the shorten- 
ing of the follow-through. At the finish 
of the ground-stroke the racket comes 
to the end of its swing at various angles, 
according to the style of the player, the 
stroke he has made and the height of 
the ball when he hit it. Generally speak- 
ing, a high finish tends to give the ball 
top-spin, while a lower end of the 
swing favors under-cut. 

The question on this subject was 
worded: Is your follow-through hori- 
zontal, following the flight of the ball, 
or around the shoulder; is it short or 
long? It was not so many years ago 
that a man-sized follow-through was 
the hallmark of practically every great 
player. It was a puny stroke indeed 
if the racket did not end up behind the 
left shoulder after a forehand drive, or 
if arm and racket were not stretched 
far out to starboard after a backhand. 

Two follow-throughs that are typical 
of other days are Don McNeill’s back- 
hand and Katherine Stammers’ fore- 
hand. Some of today’s players call their 
follow-throughs long, meaning that the 
arm and ae are stretched out at full 
length. Actually, a follow-through that 
consists of the racket following the 
flight of the ball is a rather abbreviated 
ending—after the fashion of Perry and 
Cochet. A horizontal follow-through 
can be long but is not so apt to be long 
as is the high follow-through. 

In serving, the Continental grip comes 
into its own. Many players shift from 
Eastern or Western to Continental, find- 
ing that it is more adaptable to any one 
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Smacking *em from the forehand side 
are two of America’s ranking players, 
Ernie Suiter (left) and Wayne Sabin, 
At 17, Sabin was both men’s and junior 
champion of the Northwest! 


of the three basic serves—flat, American 
twist, or slice. 

Bitsy Grant says that he uses a “West. 
ern mostly” in serving, but close ob. 
servers disagree; a modified Eastem 
would be more descriptive. Bob Kam- 
rath, on the other Ej employs a semi- 
Western for his first serve, shifting to a 
Continental for the second. Four play- 
ers—Bobby Riggs, Cha Steele, Mil- 
licent Hirsh and Marta Andrade—go him 
one better and use the Eastern back. 
hard grip, allowing them to impart 
excessive spin if they so wish. 

There is considerable unanimity of 
opinion as to the value of a variety of 
serves. Nearly all of the men players 


Bobby Riggs, high lord of the amateurs, 
cranking up his backhand at the national 
singles championship. 


claim the ability to use all three go 
hitting their first ball hard with little 
spin and their second with lots of slice 
or American twist (top and side spin). 
The latter is the favorite serve of all, 
recommended as the perfect combina- 
tion of reliability and effectiveness. _ 

Two left-handers, Johnny Doeg and 
Julius Heldman, do not agree in their 
answers. The former says that he both 
uses and advises the American twist; 
the latter favors the flat and heavily 
sliced serves. For the average left- 
hander the slice is a ready-made weapon 
with which to attack an opponent's 
backhand. He can combine speed, twist, 
and slice with telling effect. Charles 
Hare stands somewhere between Doeg 
and Heldman in his recommendation: 
“Top-spin for more control, but sliced 
serve brings more errors from opponents. 

Among the girls, the flat and slice 
serves are most ; 





Eight-Oared Crew 
(Continued from page 30) 
and now hastened by the attitude of his 
brothers and friends, by the chance 
meeting with Kowalik’s brother, by 
Mary Adams’ quiet words. 

A manager came and told Kip that 
Leyden would like to see him. He 
found the coach in his room with the 
crossed oars on the wall. One of them, 
Kip knew, had been used by Ad Grant 
six years ago. “Close the door,” Leyden 
said. “Sit down.” 

“Guess you didn’t sleep much,” Kip 
said. “Saw your light on when I came 
in. 

“I never do the night before a race. 
The crew did, though.” 

“They all look good,” Kip said. His 
words fell hollowly into a silence cre- 
ated by Leyden’s looking away. When 
he turned to Kip again, Leyden’s face 
showed his weariness. 

“They might win,” Leyden said, “but 
probably they won't.” 

Kip nodded once. 

£ hey have stuff,” Leyden said, “a 
lot of it. And guts. They just haven't 
rowed long enough. They'll try too 
hard and go to pieces.” 

“It’s a touch late to substitute the 
jayvee for them,” Kip said. “I don't 
mean to be a wise guy,” he added 
quickly. 

“I know,” Leyden said. “I made my 
decision and I’m going to stand by it. 
About the job I don’t have to worry. 
Your brothers and old man Calder of 
the crew committee phoned me last 
night while you were away and said that 
no matter what happened my job was 
safe. So it’s not me. It’s those kids. You 
don't like them. I can see your point 
even though I come from the same 
kind of people they do. But I let them 
win their place, didn’t I?” 

“You don’t have to talk me into any- 
thing,” Kip sai‘. “I've changed some. 
It would be hard to tell you why. But 
I'll do all I can for them. And I want 
to win myself. It’s my last chance. I’m 
the only one in the family that never sat 
in a winning boat at least once at Pough- 
keepsie.” : 

Leyden nodded. “It’s not their last 
chance,” he said. “That’s why I called 
you in here. They have two more big 
years. What I ask you is this. If the 
win, all right. Uf they lose, that’s all 
right, too, in a way, although none of 
us likes to lose. But bring them in a 
crew — an eight-oared varsity crew.” 
He paused and the two men looked at 
each other. “You know what I mean,” 
Leyden said. “If they go to pieces to- 
day they may never get tog: again, 
this year or any other. I don’t know 
what you may have to do . ... but bring 
them in right — for their sake and the 
school’s . . . if not for anyone else’s.” 


The river was like glass, the stake 
boats hardly moving in it. Kip’s crew 
had the outside lane, the fastest but also 
the roughest if the river kicked up. Also 
the nearest to the line of yachts at the 
finish. 

The referee called: “Ready all?” and 
the California cox raised his hand. Kow- 
alik and Guttman cursed at the delay. 
“Steady,” Kip said. It was the first word 
he had spoken outside of commands 
since leaving the boathouse. He looked 
down the line of them and pride in 
them and what was left of his vanity of 
class fought in him. 

“Ready all?” the referee said again 
and no hand was raised. The little can- 
non boomed and Kip’s “Row!” was lost 
in its echoes, in the sudden rush of 
waters as the oars bent in the swift, 
tremendous beat of the racing start. 
Something had begun to flow in Kip 
like his blood, but swifter and more 
subtle, so that he let them come out of 
the racing start only gradually, his 
hands beating out the stroke with the 
tiller grips at 40 before he consciously 
knew Show high the beat was. 

Already they had a quarter length on 
the others and the lead grew rapidly, 
was over a length before the mile mark. 

“Bring it down! Down, you madmen!” 
Kip yelled. Something in their eyes dis- 
mayed him. They ‘were trying too hard, 
ulmost as though they were trying to 
escape something . . He felt older than 
they .. but kept shouting at them un- 
til they dropped their beat. Still open 
water showed between them and Navy 
and Califurnia, leading the others. 

r — you're shooting your slide!” 
Kip yelled. Under the excitement, he 
could marvel at the power they were 
getting in spite of their form, worse 
than usual. He saw that Navy was com- 
ing up and, with the edge of his eyes, 
caught the flash of oe d oars, 
Syracuse making an early bid. “We're 
not getting much run,” he thought. 
“That's where the bad form counts.” 

“Get together!” he barked. There 
was blood on the lips of Lisbon and 
Guttman “They're trying too hard,” he 
thought. “If I yell too much they'll 
blow up.” 

The beat was up again, he realized, 
and wondered vaguely whether he was 
taking the stroke from Kowalik or Ko- 
walik from him. This annoyed him as 
did their passing the two-mile mark 
without his knowing it. 

“Down, down, you lugs!” he yelied. 
His voice had risen higher than usual. 
They eyed him fearfully. They still led, 
but in dropping the beat they lost 
ground and Navy's bow was almost 
even with them, and Syracuse and Cali- 
fornia less than a length behind. 
pe knew that this crew was in no 

for subtleties, whether of thought 
or action. He saw the bridge ahead and 
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that decided him. “All right,” he called. 
“Bring it up.” He felt the thrill of their 
tremendous power move through the 
frail boat a he saw, with pride, the 
lead begin to grow again. They liked 
that, he saw, letting them go all out. 

“Give it to them!” he called “Give it 
to them! Break their hearts!” 

They liked to hear him talk that way. 
They had never heard him do it before. 
Some of them were even grinning. They 
led by open water again. Something 
like a coldness dropped on Kip and was 


strung out, Navy and California at 
Syracuse's bow. 

Leary was shooting his slide again, 
Buttman getting his oar out of the water 
too fast. Steady,” Kip called, afraid to 
say more. 

Seven bombs had gone off on the 
bridge when they went under it to tell 








ville, Tenn. 
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PLANTER’S PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 
Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 
which closed April 29, 1940 are as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE ($25): Theodore D. Goldstein, 258 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
SECOND PRIZE ($15): Charles C. Wohlwend, Jr., Route No. 3, Mary- 


THIRD PRIZE ($5): Christiane Daney, 429 Marlboro Road, Wood- 


FOURTH PRIZES (15 of $1 each): Audine E. Austin, 2813 Raspberry 
St., Erie, Pa.; Jack Walker, 20 Glasgow St., Rochester, N. Y.; Mary Lyon, 
221 S. Broadway, Havana, Ill.; Adele Lipton, 67 Passaic Ave., Passaic, 
N. J.; James H. Anderson, 304 Ridge St., Steelton, Pa.; Julienne N. Hallen, 
163-12 43 Ave., Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; William Sakai, 1627 Post St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Ruth A. Myers, R. F. D. 1, Ambler, Pa.; Hector Castillo, 
726 Simonton St., Key West, Fla.; Thomas Stroud, 3942 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Erie Eline Williams, 510 Poplar St., Georgetown, Ky.; George 
Steets, Jr., 25-31 St., Woodcliff, N. J.; Lenora Fears, 1137 S. 7th St., 
Louisville, Ky.; Liberty Grellos, 840 Seventh St., Rock Springs, Wyo.; 
and Wallace Janzen, 220% West Randolph, Enid, Okla. 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 











AMERICAN COLLEGES | 


The colleges listed here invite YOU to know more about life and 
study in their schools, Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
personality and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 
idents of these colleges will welcome correspondence with you. Cat- 


alogues will be sent upon request. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
looks Cannon River and picturesque valley of 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full 
athletic facilities: Laird: Athletic Field for Men 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Outstanding 
library of about 121,650 volumes. Complete 
dramatic workshop and Little Theatre, student 
publications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE, G , 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 
economics. Enrollment limited to 300. 
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They drove the blades , the great 
bodies bent. “We're in!” he ep think 
ing in time with the beat of his tiller 
grips. “We're in! We're in!” The shell 
trembled as it tore through the water. 

Then they blew. Guttman had taken 
his oar out of the water too soon, had 
bothered the No. 6 in front of him and 
made him catch a crab. Leary, shooting 
his slide, losing power, almost caught 
one. What he screamed at them, Kip 
never knew. But when he saw that the 
bow oar was catching when Kowalik, 
the stroke, was taking his blade from 
the water, he knew that it was all over. 
What boat first slid by them, he did 
not know. He saw only the strained 
faces, the terrible confusion in the waist 
. the shell, and Kowalik’s efforts to 
eep rowing, to the rh back 
to be ae. Tho ott shells ai ped 
by like ghosts in the de twilight, 

“Get ” s 


’ he y: 
puihantaiie, thoe-tiate g to. The 


shell had almost lost ‘ 

People were yelling on the yachts but 
one voice, out of a megaphone, pierced 
to Kip’s ears. “Leave those s by 
themselves,” Ad Grant was yelling from 
the bow of the yacht. Kip turned. They 
were abreast his brother’s yacht, Cor- 
morant. He could see them in the bow, 

lling and gesturing to him. “Jump 
in and swim over here,” Ad said. 

The full meaning of it all came to 
Kip in a rush. He should abandon these 
men before him as a last, contemptuous 

esture and sign that they did not be- 

.e deserve to belong to that long 
tradition of which he his brothers 
were a part. In doing so, he would ap- 
pease his brothers and take some of the 


self—to bring them in an 
crew, so that they would be 
in the coming years. To hell with then 
thought, and to hell with Leyden. 
them had humiliated him. 











He saw them in the bow of the Cor- 
morant again . . . this time saw Mary 
Adams, a little from the others 
as he always liked to think of her. She 
was shaking her head, almost sadly. 
When he turned she waved her hand— 
for him to go on. 

He had sat in the shell again before 
he knew he had done so.. Why? he 
thor cht ond felt stemid. This is silly, he 
tried to tell himself, but he saw the 
Yous Uda Veen 90 come, for them, and 
some strong, nameless excitement pass- 
ed over him and left him weak and 
clear-hesded. Sareasm could never burt 
him as much as he had the power to 
hurt these men betore him. 

“Way enough!” he called. They look- 
ed at him, startled. “Way enough!” His 
voice bit. The oars came out of the 
water, hung poised for his command, 
He made his voice as casual, as even 
as he could. “Now get together,” he 
said, as though they were just out for 
a practice “pepe “You've been going 
like a bunch of washwomen.” 

“Ready—” he said. Their faces had 
grown almost composed. He felt pleas- 
antly the sense of his own power, fesed 
Ad Grant’s voice through the mega- 

hone, but did not hear Ad’s words... . 
“Row!” Kip said. The eight oars took 
the water like a machine. 

Ahead the whistles were screaming 
for a Navy crew that had come up in 
the dusk to beat Syracuse and Cali- 
fornia. And that dusk filled the river, 
turning the shells into shadows. But 
those who happened to be looking saw 
a curious yer by almost an eighth 
of a mile, but moving with a rhythm 
precise and sure, with unbelievable 
power, last now, but rich with great 
promise, an eight-oared varsity shell 
come home. 


Reprinted from Collier’s by special per- 
mission of the editors and the author. 





Success 
(Concluded from page 32) 


philosophy of happiness. First, I must 
not be self-centered — a person who 
thinks only of himself is never happy. 

A second requisite tor my happiness 
will be that I must soon recognize what 
my abilities are. When I have done this, 
I shall not be constantly struggling to 
reach some goal which is inaccessible 
to me. However, I shall always en- 
deavor to do my work as well as I can. 

Not everyone can be highly success- 
ful in material ways, but all of us can 
learn the art of living suited to our- 
selves. 

After I have acquired a definite phil- 
osophy and one that seems worthwhile 
to me, the next step is to use that phil- 
osophy—to live it! 

Jean Tanner 





Ford Motor Company 
Offers $30,000 in Prizes 


RIVALS FOR SAFETY 


On the running board for scholarships 
and good driving records are: Donald 
J. Daly, left, and Jack Kaufman, two 
of the early entrants in Ford contest. 


United in the cause ot highway safety 
through their membership in the newly- 
organized Ford Good Drivers League, 
these two 4 7 high school boys are 
nevertheless keen rivals for a share of 
the more than $30,000 worth of prizes 
the League will offer its members this 
summer in a nation-wide good driving 


contest. (See Schol., April 29, p. 43). 
The awards include 48 university 
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scholarships and 96 tree trips to the 
New York World’s Fair. The boys are 
shown here as they examined the en- 
rollment material they had just received 
from Edsel Ford, president of the 
League. Membership is open to all boys 
in the United States between the ages 
of 14 and 18 who are qualified and 
legally authorized to drive a car in their 
home state. Enrollment blanks may be 
secured at any Ford dealers or by writ- 
ing the Ford Good Drivers League, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

The purpose of the League and the 
Contest is to build, from a class of 
young drivers the best group of careful, 
courteous, and sensible drivers that 
America has ever known. 


Words of the Week 
Vowel Sounds: ile, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill, toe, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
cacophony (ka-kdf-d-né), p. 20. A harsh 
sound, discord. 
Gustavus Vasa ( giis-td-viis vd-si), p. 42. 
Liege (lé-ézh), p. 3. 
Maas (mis) River, p. 3. Better known by 
its French name, Meuse (miz). 
manganese (mdng-ga-nés or -néz), p. Ll. 
molybdenum (m6-lib-dé-nim or mdl-ib-dé- 
num) p. ll. 
Neufchateau (ni-sha-to), p. 3. 
oxyacetylene (dk-sé-a-sét-i-lén), p. 12. 
vanadium (va-nd-dé-im ), p. 11. 
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Ware TODAY for your FREE copy of 

the Schwinn-Built bicycle buyer’s guide. 
Do you know what to look for when buying 
your bicycle? This 24-page book tells you! Pic- 
tures galore showing America’s best bicycles in 
natural_colors! MAIL THE COUPON Now! 





LAN 


NEY Kido Schwinn Bail Biovcles 





1760 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. ¢ 
Please send MY copy of the new, free 
Schwinn-Built Bicycle Buyer’s Guide 
—RIGHT AWAY! 


Arnold, Schwinn & Co., 




















The stamp at the far left, showing Queen Christina, commemorates the tereentenary of the first 
Swedish settlement in America. Next is the Swedish Postal Service tercentenary stamp. The 
others commemorate four great Scandinavians—Swedenborg, Ibsen, Andersen and Fridtjof Nansen. 


Stamps and Scandinavian Scramble 


By Frank L. Wilson 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden 

have been so closely allied in poli- 
tical turmoil that the present state of 
conflict appears somewhat of an old 
story. 

During the 10th century the small 
tribes in these states were united and 
banded together for their own protec- 
tion under their own kings. These tribes 
became a terror in Europe through 
their plundering expeditions and in- 
vasions. : 

In 1397, after numerous conflicts be- 
tween the Scandinavian states, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden became 
united under one sovereign by the treaty 
of Kalman. 

In 1523 Gustavus Vasa was crowned 
king of Sweden and the patriotic party 
under him drove the Danes from the 
country. So pleased were the Swedes 
that in 1544 the ple declared the 
House of Vasa and its descendants to 
be perpetual rules of their country. In 
1921 a special series of stamps was 
issued showing a likeness of Gustavus 
Vasa, in commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of the deliverence of Sweden 
from the Danes. 

During the Napoleonic wars Den- 
mark sided with Francé against the 
Allies and fared badly in battles 
of Co agen in 1801 and 1807. In 
1814, by the treaty of Kiel, Denmark 
ceded Norway to Sweden, ‘but the Nor- 
wegians at that time declared them- 
selves to be independent. In 1914 Nor- 
way commemorated the centenary of 
her independence from the Danish 
throne and the adoption of her consti- 
tution by issuing a special series of 
stamps and a two-kroner silver coin. 
However, it was not until 1905 that 
Norway became absolutely indepen- 
dent, and after a plebiscite Prince 
Charles of Denmark was elected king 


"T Denmark. past ages the states of 


was developed. A special stamp was 
issued in 1920 showing his portrait and 
commemorated the 300th year of the 
existence of the Postal Service, and in 
1936 a series of stamps further com- 
memorated this service. Adolphus was 
killed on the battlefield of Lutzen in 
1632 and a stamp honoring the memory 
of his last days was issued in 1932. His 
daughter Christina succeeded him to 
the throne and her portait ap on 
one of a series of stamps issued in 1938 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
establishment of the Swedish colony at 
Wilmington, Delaware, which occurred 
during her reign. 

The first of the three states to issue 
postage stamps was Denmark, in 1851. 
Norway followed in 1854 and Sweden 
in 1855. It is natural that the coats- 
of-arms of each state appears on their 
first postal issues. The portraits of their 
rulers did not appear until some time 
later. Norway pictured Oscar I on her 
stamps first in 1854 and Oscar II in 
1877. Then Sweden showed Oscar II 
on her stamps in 1885. Denmark did 
not show a portrait of any of her mon- 
archs until 1904 when King Christian 
IX appeared on the then current issue. 
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Norway honors Henrik Ibsen and Bjorn- 

jerne Bjornson, writers, Niels Henrik 
Abel, mathematician, and Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, explorer; Sweden honors Emanuel 
masa? religious leader, Johann 
Printz, explorer, and Carl Michael Bell- 
man 


, poet. 


Centenary of Postage Stamps 
AY 6th, 1940 marked the centenary 

of the e stamp, for it was on 

years ago that the 


Delivery i 
nations the world over have 
this anniversary in some way. 

Prior to the issuance of the One Penny 
Black much confusion in postal rates ex- 
isted in Great Britain and it was not until 
in 1837 when Rowland Hill issued his 
famous pamphlet “Post Office Reform; its 
Importance and Practicability” that action 
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aud ascended the throne, taking the Jarier> 
name of Haakon VII. His picture is {&—| 
on the 1907 issue of Norway's stamps. ’ 

In 1611 Gustavus Adolphus became mananay on POSTACK OVE TENANT. : 
king of Sweden and it was during his The penny envelope designed by the Irish artist, William Mulready, in 1840, It 
reign that the Swedish Postal Service was used as an alternative to the penny postage stamp but was soon discontinued. 
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Left: A “One Penny Black,” with head 
of Queen Victoria. Right: Salvador cen- 
tenary stamp, with head of Rowland Hill. 


was considered on adjusting the postal 
rate to a more pri basis. 

In a contest, the Board of Treasury 
asked that artists and the public offer sug- 
gestions as to the manner in which the 
stamp might best be brought into use. 
More than 2,600 replies were received, 
some of which were indeed ingenious. In 
the meantime negotiations were made with 
the firm of Perkins, Baker and Petch, Bank 
note engravers of London to engrave ae 
steel dies, prepare the — and prin 
the stamps on paper supplied by the oe. 
ernment. 

Brazil was the first country to issue a 
miniature sheet of stamps portraying Sir 
Rowland Hill. This sheet of ten stam 
was issued in 1938 on the occasion of 
Brazilian International Philatelic exposi- 
tion. Salvador issued three stamps, one 
postage and two airmail in February of this 
year featuring Sir Rowland Hill and the 
Centenary. Great Britain issued on May 
6th a set of four stamps in honor of her 
first postage — issued 100 years ago. 
Dominican Republic is issuing two stamps 
featuring the Centenary and no doubt other 
countries will issue special stamps in honor 
of the occasion. 


[LAUGHS] 


British Quip 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke was among the 
film actors who went to Williamsburg, Va., 
recently to make scenes for the fo: \com- 
ing film version of the Elizabeth Page 
novel, The Tree of Liberty. Upon arrival, 
Sir Cedric, the star, told the director: “This 
is better than Newcastle — your bringing 
hams to Virginia!” Lyons in N. Y. -Post. 





Report 

“Is my son getting well grounded in 
languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than that,” 
replied the teacher, “I may say that he is 
actually stranded on them.” — Christian 
Science Monitor. 

. 


That’s His Story 
Policeman (to tramp sitting on top of 
<a “Hey! what are you doing up 


Tramp: “I don’t know; I must have sat 
on an acorn.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MeAmevicanighSehod Neelty 


A ional porary life and 
letters for ens study in high school 
classes in English, History, and other subjects. 
Published by Scholastic Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa.. M. R. Robinson. Pre<i- 
dent; G. H. McCracken, Vice President; A. K. 
Oliver, Treasurer. Contents Copyri:it. 1910. by 
Scholastic Corporation and may not be reproduced 
witheut written permission., Member, Audit ti:rresu 
of Circulati Indexed in Readers’ Guice te 
Periodical Literature. Published in the fellow ng 
editions: English Edition, Secial Studies Edition, 
Cembined Edition, and Teacher Edition. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


To panne 
stamps with, 
Stamp Mag. 
a azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only 5c with approvals 
Ay CAPITAL STAMP co 
. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


100 FOREIGN 
20 U. Ss. 


All DIFFERENT. 6c to Approval Applicants 
KEILEN STAMP CO. , 4112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Adam $. Bert ° Parke | Bidg. ° Pittsburgh, Po. 





































TWO CORONATION SETS. Send Be post- 
Free!! age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





150 & Grove,"soce tiancnard, Secttle, Wesmingtes: 








same ti 

which you do not want. Please noti 
Scholastic if a dealer sends you approvals 
without your requesting them. 








27. 











CLASSIFIED 
_____ STAMP COLLECTING 


SMOKY Mountain Commemorative sheet. Largest U. 8. 

stamp issued, and 33 U. including commemoratives, 
airmail, revenues, etc. Catalogs 75c—To approval appli- 
cants for 5c. Curhan Stamp Company,, Dept. 8, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


ng hve aes $100. Album, Se. Bullard. 268 











ame 6 le Approvals! U. 8. Packet catalog- 
ing $1, oaites 10c. Unistate, Box 2, St. Paul, Minn. lon 











PHOTO FINISHERS 


20 REPRINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. Salt doveiaoe’ 38 ri 
a Ad enlargements 10c. 3—25e. Nordskog. 66, _ 








ANY sieht 3 ae ee jh med and printed with one 
ement, work ran e ta; 
both ways. Fotoco, P.O.B. 567. Bridgeport, Com “a 
ROLL devel rinted, two enlargements, one 
caleth,, 4 tor She cal Paste Pints ; 
42-8, Columbus, ‘Ohi 7 eee van 
AT Last! au your. snapshots in natural colors! Roll de- 
veloped, 8 natural color Prints, a. 25e. Reprints 
Amazingly 











beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, wis 
GARDENING 


HARDWOOD —. Bing Agents — Free eir- 
cular. George 8 . Peterborough, Ontari 
AGENTS 1 WANTED 

A REAL Future for you with Red Comet Fi Contret 

Eg A —_ oe ged A; years. "splendid 

it free. good te n. Exclusive. 

Write yo -4 770 Red” Comet Building. ittleton, Cole. 

GAMES, Senta MENT 


LEARN Piano. Introductions; fills; fascinating 
rhythms. Quick mail ee Information f fe. —— 
Swing Studio, 810 East 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 


ARCHERY __ 

for bows and arrows, materiale an M~ ¢ 
Free, Instruction Book 50c. Archery, 
ge. 


BOATS 
Seaworthy. Rasy to build. Marke Boats, 























HEADQUARTERS 
supplies. Catal 
617 South State, 








ESKIMO Boa 
D-28, Atlanta, N. 
____ BOOKS, MAGAZINES 


PITCHERS! Learn to — curves, screwball, 
xt $0, postpaid. John Fraser, 7325 N. Suite ives. 


CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 
aay Photography Manual, nd 
Pages, illus Covers entire subject. Only 
Parks, 3001—2nd, ina. South Arlington, Va. 
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